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ANTIQUARIAN ROOKS 


AUCTIONS 


BOOKS FOR SALK AND WANTED 


CATALOGUES 



Sotheby Parke Berne t & Co. 


U is Nr* }ui«i i I ■■•i-tai tt I A 1M. lik* I" '<*"■*» 

Irlfftai' I oli-tan frJn -1 HI Sl'RLOtJf 1 

ll .iLvn'i K.- ni., II'* haiucit I Jl». ImiJnn Vt'JA I IV. 
I.-Ur't.'i- iM.mw.'M ONii 


ThurMlny, April IQ 
unci rollnw Ini* day, ul I pm 
ul | iutl{isi*n'h Itoimifi 


Thuriitlttv, April \7 
and fulliiwiiij! day, at 1 pm 
ill 1 1 ncl<sim's Uuoms 


Private Press Books 


Art Reference Books 


iiilUhUpi: jit almost complete c«»ll«cii««ii ni 
liui*J;s In. in ilit K cl unto « ; an tvien*iit 

tut I eel inn i.r Imi’iIu Imni llic Doves Press, wilh 
examples on virlliiiii uml In Doves Hindi nit> ; 
i Id us ; bonks Worn the Nonesuch I’ress, inclwl- 
iiij. 77l<’ Pour Gospels ainl Canterbury Tide*. 
and spL'dallv hound copies of later publlcu- 
duns ; hunks frni the Nonesuch Press, Incluri- 
Iny Die kens’ Wtirks and Shakespeare's H'W’fcs : 
i hi* tlreaynnp. Press vsop ; work* bv 

the V.ilv I'fcss. Aslieii’Joiic Press, IMnrioli. ,■ 
Prc«. I. milled r-Icfl linns Cluli, liiu- Cuiiihrldw- 
UiiIvit-Uv Pinner, Arcadia Press, uml nlhers. 

Ct/ ml it Rite LI. -in 


Monday, April 14 

mid inilnu’iiifi day, At 11 urn and 2. JO pm 
nt New Ituml Street 


Valuable Atlases, Globes and 
Maps and Printed Books 
relating to Travel and 
Exploration 


I (id ndi ii ;4 A Nicy's Travel In Atfualint on,/ 
l.i/iitJineijilio, 2 vnl., 19545- 37 ; Uiltlsli Must- urn's 
CiiiiihWie ni Hunks printed In the XV th Veil- 
null. 4 vnl. in II. 1908-63 ; Lemur do (In Vinci's 
l.et Menu writs, G vnl., Paris, 18SI-9I ; /■Viiin* , i.< 
Incdlts, 2.1 vnl.. Paris. 1898-1901 : Olivier and 
mliiT*. Munnvl tie 1 ‘ Amateur tie Hellcitros 
.triiiurli'i-.-i f-'runcaf a 1 , 30 vnl.. Purls, 1924-.18 ; 
Grm:Jv uud Rue’s of the Plenties 

and Dm teinss in the Collection of Frederick 
John lYeirh.'fi/lt), 4 ml., I9.43-.W ; Aiken ' v 
’■Vi itifiinl I'ii'lil Spoils of ('real Uiilnia. l*Kl.l : 
lieu liitri* OiHection nf Meltings. 2 vnl., Kill il- 
ls uru.li. ISO. 1 . ; Du r tu’s 7'*.* fifr'i«.vt*- J.cf if ri'c'L* el son 
Dee vc. 6 vnl., A'tW York , 1D7J ; Vunlmu 's 
Cm, n:i ii- ul Drawings In the Collection for mbit 
Im .Sir Thomas Fhltlinps, 19.1ft ; Turner und 
W«.r n um's Turner Gallery, 1875 ; Khcad’s Ills- 
(lira nf the Fan, 1910 ; Butler and Huskey's 
vl i >'A i feet lire nm( Life of Sir Hilwhi l.ntyens. 
4 ml.. 1 95l| ; CciClil sky's English Furniture of 
the Fifth teen ih Century, 3 vol., im date ; 
f.’ri*v*weMS Lnrly Muslim Architecture. 2 vol., 
( ivTnrd, 1912-40; Macquold’s History of ling- 
li/li Furniture, <! vnl., 1904 18 ; Edwards’ Dlc- 


ifinnirj. of liitgllsh Furniture, 3 veil., 1924-27 
(toiler's Die A nf tinge tier Majollkukunst In Tos- 


1 li dm) iity .in Important pair oC fttaCuS IMiiaiy 
globes ; lilt- autograph manuscript nf llu> lain 
IGtli cvmurv litiiifirln cf PortnUtno i»f Antoni.. 
MUIo ; at (uses nt (ircelius, Mercator, Rlaeii, 
Clgiibv. Sanson, dc Per, Moll, llonumn, Loiter. 
IcfTcivi* and oilier* ; Sanuto’s Caofr«i/l<i, 15HS : 
ilnpmiaiil wall inapj of Amoldl, da Wit uml 
Blue u ; pa iun anile river maps of Manillas 
Knnps ; un Interesting codec lion of Italian 
mill cent ii rv maps ; British county maps mid 
neaps <>( European countries. Amerlcu, Asia 
ipui the West Indies ; Do Bry's ftlmm 
l-Vjiiij-t**, l 598 • \ (ill. Pomander, do Qulrols' J-it-ln 


k,iiin. lii-illn. 1911 ; I.acy's Feniulv Costume 
1 86.1 : i.iicu- Ctilnl ague of Sassoon Chinese 
/vanes. 11 vnl., 1950 ; William son’s Catalogue 
of the Collection nf Jewels and Precious Works 
ul .-In, 1910 ; and other works retail im in Blh- 
lii.giuphy, running. Prints and Drawings, 
Architecture niul Furniture. Ceramics uud 
Gins*-. Cus tunic, Textiles etc, Melulwurk, 
Ivuik-s etc. 

Ciilnl.ifiiie 75»i 

Maiuluy, 21 Si April 
at II am 

ul New Bond Street 


linin' if’iiN iiiifiwiridJc . . (lGlI). first edlilnii 
in liidinii. In a contemporary MHuiicse-dccoi* 
■lU'il nUrruMn binding, PurcfictJ liis Pilgrlmc.-, 


Important Oriental Manuscripts 
and Miniatures 


llil > 2li, D. lrvinplc's Ait historical colli v 
l lini . . ; 1770-71 P resent allnn copy Ihsci'lhdtl 
In iJh- i .iiiipllvr, mid other voyage* ; Inn case 
\ijilii-i-\ A in ief hislorv of the war with the 
Imt nut’ in .Veir Fimtarul, 1876. uml An essay 
/.*» the remitting of illustrations urovidences. 
ilusit: ii, 1(184, in comcnipul ur.v New Kiiyli-.h 
calf, DownhiH'* A discourse . . 1G72, Coumi 

Matticr’s Ma^uallu Chrtffti Americana, 1702. 
Climnpl Jin’s Liv vouagei, 1613, . Lslemnni’s 
Halation . . .. 1664. Vancouver’s .4 voyage to 
the North Pact fie Ocean. 1801, and other bonks 
on North America and Canada ; book.* relating 


Including Calligraphy from the 9th In lilt- 19th 
century .including a paga signed by All Hl-liatlh 
rrum u rnynl album commissioned by Sluili 
M'lahai. r. 1650. Persian miniatures 
fmin iht- 1 4th ni iho 19th century Indudlm; a 
pnrirali uf a pensive youth, signed by Rlza-l 
Alihii.i. L iuli. in, curlv seven icciith century ; n 
\t\iicrnihwr nf j Dervish, signed hma'il Jnte'lr. 


CtaJar, c. I860. Mughal mlniatprus from Hie 
ftih to 19th ccnlurv A ' 


udlag an illustration 
, C. 1590 ; two leaves 


to tile Argentine, Bolivia, Brasil, Chile, Culana, 
Mexico, Puidsiipy add Peru ; Lad's Description 
dcs Index /icduc/i talcs’, . 1640, Colin’s Labor 


CJidiigcNcii, . 1663, Hunter's The CrtinsactlOHs m 
Port Jucksvti mul Norfolk J.«!<md, 1793, and 
olher bouks op Australasia add the Pacific; 
bonks cm China, Japan and iho Indian sub- 
Coiitluem, Ali!rvte 1 s Vatias ■ anti spied Is Ul Es. 

f und Africa y nints prorlncias, 1614, Barrow’s 
ravels into the Interior of southern Africa. 
1891-04. Denham and Clapper-ton’s Travels mut 
discoveries In Northern amt Central Africa, 
1426. Ga-dluer’ii Journey to the Zoo In Country. 
18M, Sail’s A mtpusa to Abyssinia, 18 H, and 
.otla-r books on ihe A fptcan continent. 

Catalogue £Z.3D 


in the flab ir main a, Mughal 
from an nlOnm executed for Siuli Jalian during 
Ills piliiL'clmod. Mughal, early sr-vcmccnih ecu- 
buy : n holy man listening to u winged arch- 
augul, Mughal, c. 1G 10-20, Dcccanl and Rujput 
miniatures from the I7tli to 19tlt century In- 
cluding a full-length portrait oF Abdullah Outb 
Shull. Golcnnda, c. 1CS0-60. Arabic. Persian 
and Turkish manuscripts from the 14th to- the 
I9tli ccutury Including TalP fhoroacone) of 
Sultan az-Zahir abu Sa'ld Qansuh, Moniluk 
dated 1498 ; an early id ktee nth -century Persian 
manuscript Of Nizami illustrated wlrh six Turk- 
Mi miniatures, c. 1520 ; Firdausi’s Slut (mama 
IlhisMaied with eighty sm?ll miniatures, Shlru*. 
e. 1550 ; Jamt’s .Subbat al-Abrar illustrated with 
two miniatures, Bukhara dated 1535 : Hatlfl's 
Tlmurnania illustrated ■ tvlth five miniatures, 
Herat dated 1582. 

Catalogue £5.50 



nonouGH Of 

W0LVLRHAMP1ON 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 
LIBRAKY • 


Pinl.lC UlillAlllbS nepAHTWENT 
■' Llii>><r>>nx' sruln CS.0R7 n tt.OJrS 


AS9ISIANT I.IKIlAIHAN 
,ij-nnoiWiiv> 


ii,r vrouJinu seryttr 
M in lh«- Afrn-f..i(Uilmii« runununl- 
Ilfs. SVe ppfra lumnuno. %-tia can re- 
l.iiv-Pl-ah' Ui iho a(i>nl(- ininpriUfi. 
iii.iinifl'u .Hi*- xru'cUlLicd buoksiath, 
|j|»v Ml vii o un ri-i.-QTda nnil nrrloill- 
, .,ls itnd ,iriu.r.>iiv iiruninie Iho xcr- 
U< i? (•• III*.- (Oliimlllillv. Niirtudl 
‘ illnii 


IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

KlOO ID CUU.01MI 
No aocurllv- nQtiard 
REGIONAL TRUST LTD. | 

8 OJlfford 81.. New U'onQ 
81., London, W.l. .'. 
Phono : 01-744 8983/ 01-7.*, 4 U9|4 


~ifin<il i>our« imliiiilnu .... 

S .iftU iiin-rii-.U* Snuu-iliv dutlM. 

i r^“»te; pr.B sa .- 

K>41l iP&OUI*llJ;|hulr,OUfU»r* - 
iMrif iii'n ‘ « Ad iiitiltdrja** - v 


IVll lolls 




m 


tor the BCna-tnlc «(■'!( nf the 
Univnrsiiv. (hr |ii»< 1 U l«iiiiinrary. 
Uirmlmitma nn .~,i»i March 

CunrlULiirji iliuiitil I'uvr fi oaart 
jhoiiuuri d.-jriH', a rornonland ino- 
loibioiiitl qii.iuii-.iunii In iiiirnmn- 
blili> im<l u u.-tilr niir.ir-. i-siiwrlonrc. 
SjIiij- u-nliin. l 1 k.fc Hisni'ir 

Ubr.iiy si.il! «'■, .ui-> n.v »..-..una u« 

k. IU.4I4-I uccnrdln-j I*' iiii.illllc-iliuni 
’hiMl osjwrlanrn. 


.MiwiBioi, -jfi wo ml- 

hnjM-4 lid,. tnndan. B.W.VJ. 
I'imno- u i -un fi6l*. 


AUTHORS invllotl lliljlitll m.iml- 
■crliili. All Ivin-s < inriiitiiji-j 

isunnmi lui- boat imblli .ilhin 


Bi s«wi ,sssr 

r Alin n a-. - ah mil 4 hP ralnrdrd w! 
l” d^j,-4 t| yl (Mb, ii[lv>itlBFiftoiit. 


- :l uMfcwr iwnirufiira .nin nvallnhlit 
.ti’ 0 nu__ ;iYiB-., llevruVl'o^ni. -ionirn 
; • 'ihe. Oa'in.-ti hh-dmiiv. 

! J», qjTTltft 19. -- Wjhou 4iuil< Milwn 
■*tDyhn* r MtPl : HALT nir- lliiiphnuo 
llflUII -Kcyni-Js MDVtOl; lUffJ * 


rojaonnbiB Ipthu. — HlnrHwrll 
Ifflg ..IRmeuinho,' LDsijblisiied 

W''” I • :‘- r ; 


Si’ iinlVf 

til.VRfiH 
fruiMhn 
aum Anrii. i»wi. 


niiawoiinf) M wrl viao . oh 

rt.iti* tut i^hlpHf9den«: 


THEATRE^ 


COUNTY COUNCIL OV; •*. - 

WOltCLSTLR 


l-i.natirtiiu -RALUrcgl- HP . 

■ iMIlHtOlH. ITHIK^ , a ••• 

• I'ei sliOfBjs WbfM,- . '. i 


IMPERIAJ, ’COl.LtiGE OP 

Science technology 

tlNIdllliuifV Ht- toWinN. 


. I nij.-TiMij. !‘ ' 


'A|*ni,i»:a 1 1< wi -^e ■ i^vuair fconi, 

iiiil.iiiu i-il.i'n-i -4 ■ .iiiirpTiiia •' Bp, ibi. 

i«c»hi i.r ryu “ip-us. tlmtiAitiANI^ 


A I inilAltV- •AHSIMl an i i» n- 
qutrod (nr UorL In llir- rmiilinr 
MWly-is *i>k'ii|iH. ur , ilir • niieijr' 
(ilftwr tf.p - vail' («, --v^rirri- nnjl 
liiciiobit |o.in». rrli-iyi'm nn-i i-|i- ' 


AR'ra jMaArnn, on 

ll°KE?. , .f r ■ ■ { j- 1 Tom MiDDiiard a 

.^..‘TiJ o^'f -*** 


\m\xm s\mm 


fill A VS ANTIQUE 
MARKKET 


(STAND 38G) 

36 Davies Si.. W.l 
Tel : 01-499 4340 


IlLtL-HTly npencil — sucUjI- 
Diiig In Hncdcker Travel 
tiiildcs, and mher gcner.il 
secoiiil-hanil and umiquariaii 
bouks. 


ALMOST It'i • lllil.ill.il<-.l I uli'liiit 
tli-w-i’ N,-w SI-'b-Mn.in .ih. I hi M. . 
Si:i ■ •■iii.i n .iii't N. ill, ui. I ii-ill-.li 


i :nln<ii|iu«- fi| ll'K 4 .-: Aiiiiii.il 1 1 '-ill- 

11 , -i . Lllllirt'-lIV ll'-ili-w. III.IL \r 

Mnuimi,'-. 1 illiiiinr,|li imvii-w . 


BOft Kb Or, MI,lrt| P .| 

K'l'I'V NUIH,,.. ric IT." *tr<- 

'■■uit.iihc wiim lo ji f * r im 
slmlli- Di-i'l. . i i o' M t! 

Wl.IV »,XX. , - L =.. i WJ<] 


Hiiiivwnu.' Inililln lli-vli’*.. {■•ii II'-- 
vii-u- : iinniniiwi-iic siimIiu- Anraiin: 
biirlliMiiiiu M.iu-i-iii'- ■ An M.iti.i- 

.-llt— : M. ill.,. -I iui ul Arl . ( i, iiiini-iil.il i 

'll,.- Ijnhiu-r: -li'iiTiuii ui 11(1111- I 

Jniiii Hiire>ir. I in- ilnu-s. i , .>iiui-i-. 
nnd'ui Arinii.ii .iini ur UIiIlI.u lm|. \ 
lu ‘Iho ‘I lines . I'.n ll.iimiii.il \ 1 1,.. 

Iinho* llnil-ii- ul I urila .uni ur Unm- 
iiiiiiim — A ll -ii-ri«- lainiiii.iiivi- IIuiiimI 

Vniuiu'-s: sti--vitlijii.il I'.ii'i-ii; li. him- 
or r.nrili mul ur Culuuinn-. I 

MtirulK, I Ui. ir-'. I .i SIjiiiili. A II 
Ii.v-lsli Cliluiili-li'. .IuiIIm Iii- I in i ul - 
Bl-Ii.iii. J.-i ii-t.ili'iu I'u-il. A I Ar.ili. 


Al i L '"‘N.l an 


•riil **d on 


° 1 ' >11*111 


n I a iVri i l''i.' ,, V iIol y ! "A S ? ouru^ ^ 


j'"' lHUrilll s. BlWAlnih* 1 ? 
IWI Iiuoiii ri niinlov wih 


lln.iri-.-: Wh-in-r /■-liuiiii. I i-.iiiI.iiii u-i 

‘ 1)1 ilsll Inn. 


AM V Aiupririfi |iur>>.s. r\f u i,r i,ul- 
n(-|ii lut. Wiliu. Or*:iy llo'.i.s, 
|!’i-a- niul Aionlip, I Itr oo , 1 'ulll. 


■flew" \iir>. N.Y.Ilhi, 

□ BTBCTIVB llilloli.— C jI.iI-'Iiiil-s 

Itsu.-tl D.ivld Mnii.iflli.il) i Kuril; -i i 
LIU., hlinwl W.in-liOilhi,, n.ilo HI. 
(Miell Vvrtl VurkM Wi n «IIH. 
FORD, nick, -ns nnil hit IIcjiIcm. 
I'loukn write to Ii. nalilnirOiu.. 

Sorhorv 1 , S a l I Uu Kllvlltiiiu, 

SweiLiii. 


/nllnntl : MUcIimici .... 

I r.iuliUiri'T lliutii ii-ri-- . ti,-riliii-i 
IlluotrlnrlO' I'lrlni-.- I'r-nl: SIqii.i 1 

■liiiKi r.i 1 : Nnw-i|i.,iii-i t, i ». r 1 1 1 1 ■ n l - 

I illll. Ill 1 l-.lr.ll, "I Ull-.-h < llll Ill-Ill III 
Hun ill Amuiiiun i ;n minimi. si-„i 

I:-CI liilHII--. Htiiirlltio (lA'I. Illuiuf- 

aeurln < . JiiiI'iIl.’i. Ar.iliii.i : lio-ii.s. 


■ ■■■ • '> 7 . i\oni . ' 

M m l G | n n E L ML i 1 * 1 ■orijliRhitv. i.reu 
ui-l i.u-.-k, in «rli Him. «■£! 

i.iiiwiMH. suQmoid 


MUSIC liritii.E, Wj-Ufr for ii.« ^ 
U.v W. MldlrtMs, 


I'rlnta. I'niiiUiius. l.iiliHm-, Mi-'/ri- 
Unit nml ■ i|n sli.irii i Urljll-.ili-' .uui 


llimiln v-.',u 1 1 ml 1 »V; II. I'nrih-n I lr| . 
r.;«-i n, lliuhlny liuiiii. I -rinliui N\\ ■ 
71111 . TM; ul-ntV *' 11711 . 


8BCONDHAN0 noUKSMOP but'* 

Ikii.I ■< — III* Ilniiiiu-rtiiiHli lln. nl, 
h II i pi. Mi*. --J'.-J (,MH. 


LBARMHO. Rrli-nilll" itn-l Arl ■ 
lllUPlr.il vil Inliriuih- Vk ■•nl**-l W II 
• i.inJin-r I.M.. HnotMIIM. 7 i.jn- 
Sl.imliiirl llll), N If-. m-IIIP> 
JUKI. 


(OnDS ETCET8RA, XS Thnmw 
innv in coma and iup mir n M i 

'V •>'?,», '»nv coiV-cilo- 1 , m "Si 

rn-t. I'rloi- .ipiK-lnlni»ni 


OUTPOSTS, — I'actnt idvIim ia 

l ul nr i- IttUi-t. a.A r.. Id uow 

t\ rilliin.iiii. li.iiinfa, Kfli 


LIBRARIANS 



eshire 


Deputy Director 
of Libraries 
and Museums 
£10,647 -£11,430 


Tim Dopuly Director of Librnrie*; an - 1 
Mii[.oums is iGsprmsibie lo the Direi tor 
for ihe luanageinent of all Library and 
iiifuunaiion Services tidmini’iteicd by 
Clieshirn County Council. 


Applicaiilsshould be Clwirteiecl 
.ibianai 


Libi ci nans with considerable expeiien-;-? 
of lihiaiy inanacjotnenl at ;i senior 
level. Tl hi salary scale is subjeci lo a 
coiTipat niulity study. RiMocatiot i 
oxiwn-’-es will b« paid in acccuduiKio 
With lift Council s scale. 

Applii.fifioii louii and further parti' t.il,n ; . 

bt.ni flirt- • . 

Prihctpal f’er^onndl Offlber, 
Cheshire County Council, . 

County Hall, Chester. CHI 1SF. 

Tet: {0244 602272) 

Closing dn(c 18th April, 1980. 


1 


I 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE COUNTY LIBRARY 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
LIBRARIAN (NORTH) 


A P 3 £4,080*24,553 

(Based at Queensway Centre, Lelchley) 


MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR THE POST 
‘ CHARTEFlEO LIBRARIAN 


NJC Cohdltfons of Service. .Sudcoasful applicant subject 
to medioal examination. In approved cases the County 
Council assists with Removal and . Associated expenses, 
Applications (no forms) together with the names and 
addresses ol two referees; to 'the Counly Librarian, 
Counly Library, County Hall, Aylesbury, Bucks, to be 
received wllhln »wo weeks of the appearance of this 
advertisement. Please enclose a large stamped addressed 


PUBLIC & UHtVEItSITY APPOINTMENTS 


■ r 




miq'.r.ixiit 


IIMR 

<iuin- -wurt. un wvll .■■» -iv'ixllnii. wllti,.' 
liriii>riil. rnui inn*: I'n-dim, iiiimtv 
uKpcrli'nr>< nhi i,m n-o 

I'nfii'. |nt rt -VYllUlMIML-k-* lu iirlp - 

■ PITs' 4.U- 'ta.'il'l in V%,7.m‘ 

3 1* A -V. Arif, In ’UA.O-JvJ I l-c 111(1(11)1 | oil, i 

un iilfowdnc-.- (IviiniidHii) uii .igip oiitT 


Un-ui*i.'i>iiu i«l |i|j* • hl.Hmil,-m flr. 

>!){,■ *.»»-»» r'» j" . 

Jii.t'iTiy S.1-.H-. V,'tir*\n Ihe Bf»lo 
tar i.j'-mhhi- ■l: 3 .i>:i 7 io- ki-MIh 
f.- ■ ,11,1'iin !■* *injiMI- n(ioiu nml; cs- 
•• 

. "Itirllii'r frrtw . Ihp IV1 «*.- . 

'j Ui„l..- fill cat* n/ ' Mnrik-at- ■ 



UNIVERSITY OF HONG KONG 
lltd UNIVERSITY 


Ul< 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


;*TI0 N S oho ji.vttoii iifr iho’ 

I , Syr IIS 


|ur'\* ’ WjllU _S f ^, 1 


■m: 


i t- WliM'tl • - 11 * 1*1 ll - 1 * 1 -JlU slliillli] 

k.i-i-1 wlilili, ,’Vl i1jV 1‘‘**I Hus UiOQ. 


axnu-lnni-D ... 

•< Atah riiiwi!*. .njmlna live rih r-f-a ■ 

t rt Onilniii LiriMr*ii,i .i.L-, »V. I i-«,n 
Vjviaiy i.inrflrv . ii,Mj.->!nj CopMif «f. 
Krl'-QC'S mul f i-clil<iili*j<V 1 n ii. hi ii , 

S\l'7 UAV v.-ilhli, n-.-ii a.v-dI.s -nl .iho . 
ajtRt-iir.i-nfc qI li,l* adi'i-rimpuirm. 


ivninB. iiivt nhiri^i ; :ji 


IWIVCIHHIY l‘Hias'wii!ch will full 


■ I'Nivenairy' LiotiA.r<V 
iwii- 

MOi-fll 


Oldfiliuw HovqI .lOJlttMO-. 


iumhrnhniy 
.88 


5 All ad vv r t i vC in »ii t^/a ru . 
[ •■.Mi'lijeci to liie Cftiidrions.' 
. ! ui.orrt-oinjrcD cf Times 

I lk! n .i.l. ...am. . I ..1 - 



•L ..ajMSkn v>lury will 'ka'nnnd tr oh V * 
,, AUiiiiit>uilons and. oxiiuttvium. 

!■ ' A' ifWWil I'fltm.-, aalariSTuiC will 


' *?fc:' < yT ~ e n »l -_ m I'Dfary ./'OdecfTtoii: 


"VT. ' ivreif *ii Tfitri . fl *u' ’I >• itiiu*. 

o , flViUlnblC ■' 

• ; - r - , . - v < Ul 1.1* U r , */ J'lyiK'l l vi - ’ i !i n ( .T 


(fc-. 7IMI.3 NfW*|l‘APLilS aM iMTHobuCTiOH If - Vruim’ ’• '■ 

. l |I Mri i f , ; Loam uailuii hi YbiHci-.* fnii-naffn" : 'iip!i“ r ^noi P 

ic.l ni*d- I'lihll-nit-ri . in-. ■ Unica- luuuni-r coimca oreimLrrtl .. nj- iiK '/Aisol i » i 
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hi n Crucible some circumstances oppose each industrious part of mankind" with from the General Lou-rt to pay its 

T** e . Vrua line Political Conscious- ntller * ant * ^ at although foims of great success. But not without Ills municipal employees. In 17SG, with 

Social j 0 r : g i us of the Aineri- “ c,ass consciousness” arose under own grandiose personal ambitions; shipbuilding booming in New York 

ness, ana 1 ne 5 pressure, they tended to vanish as recorded by another historian, and making beginnings even in 

can Revoiuiioi into insignificance when the pres- when Keith was determined to win some of the rival Massachusetts 

548pp. Harvard University rress. jure eased awov. In places his def- the speakership, he “ rode into Phi- ports such as Salem and Mqrble- 

£11.10. LnWons are a biL elusive : " shop- ladriphia accompanied by eighty head, Boston appealed to the Mas- 

a S74 93056 8 keepers’' are classed with “mer- horsemen, while guns were fired to sachusetts legislature for help. The 

~ - — chants'* in Boston, while in Phila- assist rile deliberations of the city was caught in a cycle of uneni- 

- delphia they appear as artisans Assembly” ploy ment and under-in vestment. Its 

ii Ryerv town”, says Braudel, is selling their own wares. No doubt Th . a .- Alin , A c other industries, notably the distil- 

and -Hants to be a world apart. It is there were many more of the latter r ,hJ in X Rn!nS! f. C » C *i •“‘■‘o* and sugar bakeries, dropped 

■ striking fact that all of them or in Philadelphia, which Sam Bass *» output to less than hatf the level 

SJlrjy all between the fifteenth Warner has described as a city to ' nff«. 0 an ^ a dif.e to a dvL- of the' ‘ m id-1740.. Boston also suf- 

and eighteenth centuries had vam- where nearly everyone was either . . l ? nnh .^ v * fared peculiar manpower losses 

ii?Wy were held in a res trie- an independent contractor or an Royal Naiy’s habit 0! 

5vT and distinctive geometry, artisan shopkeeper. . v^th t « IcriuuS " SSSS c i ockin B therc a "d making It a base 

hence cut off from their own im- The iMue> Js the growth o( SB «S 1 ** ?£££»*1S£ !or impressments, 
mediate sitfrouuas. ouu economic relations, of class-con- There can be no doubt, either, that Impressment had a disastrous 

on to say urban sc,0USfTe3S and of class conscious the closely connected movement, effect on che fishing fleets. From 

there were pneU 011 / n “ *. JJJJ * political actions in the leading begun in 1708, by the leading 2754 to 1761 the codfish exports fell 

fortifications, ana ne vi tub y co i oma i Clties 0 f America. The Boston merchants to transfer city from 39,756 barrels to a mere 

ignores North i^eri^ m wee » comparative approach, which Pro- government to a chartered corpora- 16,000. Boston, unlike New York or 

being too uncnwacierisnc tor u# fessor Nash handles with unobtru- biou and do away wldi town meet- Philadelphia, was also severely de- 

ful discussion, one tnignt say tua sJve a | tU ] > has convinced him that ings wus calculated to get the pleted of manpower by the wars 

L ie *h.(p' 61 citlea^or citv the Marxist maxim that the economic advantages Into their against the French in Canada, one 


pages make clear that bhc wealthy 
gave generously to charities, that 
the upper and middle classes 
were heavily taxed for public poor 
relief, but that these redistributive 
measures could make no contribu- 
tion bo the basic problem of econo- 
mic growth. In historical perspec- 
tive, t'lie problem has to be seen 
more as one of regional economics 
than of class war. 

Professor Nash’s comparative 
method elucidates the problem, but 
a slight incompatibility between his 
rhetoric and Iris analysis tends to 
obscure die explanation. By his 
account, the old order, rite passing 
of which the lower orders scent to 
have regretted, was in a sense even 
1 less egalitarian, since it did not 
include the concept of social 
mobility. What, then, has happened ? 
The answer is that tlie whole of 


eras. It is not different modes of since me rise or me mar net It j one of p 10 f essor Nash’s 
production that account for the eccmomy P ays such an Mnnipre- themes that the burdens of die 
striking differences among the sent pm t in this book, mat the made more wute ^ 

three port towus in the historical JMKhBOU here were not iirglng development of die new economics 
development of class conscious- of competitive enterprise. Tlie new 

ness but the different under then own control. Tho murker economy, as he observes, 
experiences of people who lived *"■* »■*■ d *JS2, d was iinpersonak Many of his pages 


*“■ .. .,1 America onrc alvu, i *“■» muniiwu mm umi mg. wus oaicutacco to gei me yioicu iu iiiaii|iunoi u* me nu« 

l ui Mt 61 ritien—nr citv the Marxist maxim that the economic advantages into their against the French in Canada, one 
brought _ tneir xiu^^r c y mode of production dictates tho own hands. It was not the met- direct result being nn exceptional 

^ nature of class relations has only chants who defended the venerable population of widows needing pub- 

9sn?s MttJe. limited Potential for explaining institutions of local self-govern- lie support, and a continual surplus 

Str?S!S^ut553?f2JS BosSm. Changes during some historical ment. It .also . seems worth noting, of unmarried women. 

One of^Uie most attractive features eras. Ic is not different modes of . , J’ e , ”J e nil 6 ^rniime * 8 one of Professor Nash’s 

of William Penn’s original design production that account for the themes that the burdens of die 

for Pennsylvania was his “greene striking differences among the J®" t pm t in tills iBooI^ that : the poor WOPe made more flcme i> y „h B 

country towne” of Pliiladelpltia. three port towus in the historical mere ^arHs here were nw ^ntina development of die new economics 

. . Jie - r. development of class conscious- laissez-fan e but a reshicted market 0 j competitive enterprise. Tlie new 

Despite these differences, GBry „ ess but the different under their own control. Tho economy, as he observes, 

B. Nash's comparative approach to experiences of people who lived threat was defeated by the votes of wa| impersouai Mony of his pages 

tho study of Boston, New York and within three urban societies that the lower orders, including the rever b e rate with Joyce Applebv's 

Pliiladelplda implies certain impor- shared a common inode of small retaHera who regarded the brilliant work on the ideological 

null similarities. “Capitalism and production. proposed public ^rket as a threat and practice consequences of mav- 

towns y* rfl . ^ R r „ S .?Jli Professor Nash's book Is one of the to their own livelihoods. ket economics; but nobody, he 

f F|™ 1 finest works on colonial America Yet the evidence of voting In the remarks, had thought bhey would 

a „ since- the revival of interest that Boston lown meeting suggests to bring such hardships, and no one 

Manit»i ttu began some twenty-five years ego ; Professor Nash that the suffrage really understood what was hap. 

and his enormously thorough may have been less widespread pening. The psychological conse- 


within three urban societies that. ,J ie lower orders, including the rever b e rate with Joyce Appleby's 

shared a common inode of mnail retailere who regarded the brilliant work on the ideological 

production. proposed public market as a threat and p ract ] ca ^ consequences of mar- 

■ofessor Nash’s book is one of the to their own livelihoods. ket economics; but nobody, he 
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«p n researcQi, discriminating judgment there than has been traditionally quences were also damaging, parti- 

plJlrFftn., nf and lucid exposition will place these believed. By ‘‘traditionally" he cularly to the poor. As the olid idea 

nn problems in die forafront of his- means Robert E. Brown’s account of a responsible community gave 

wSciple is t0,ical attention for the next of Multlle-Clnss Democracy (19551, way to a society of competing indi- 


nresem in The title i 3£? ere generation of colonial historians, which gave Boston e suffrage viduals, people Warned each other, 1 

K3LS- r .' y Historians of the economic and 0 f 56 per cent of adult males, and dangerous animosities boiled up balance of popul 

social hlstoi’y of ocher parts of the (This was very much lower than in the confined area of die city. period irom 1754 
JS* Wswrk. tension, between Western world will also have to Brown’s findings for the rest of the Xll a penetrating analysis of tha brought abundant 


town and country — certainly a sig- 
nificant element in later American 


reckon with these findings. 


province.) The trouble probably 'effects Q f the Great Awakening in 


,r.i“ rel ^ on ' Now York both gave rise to a new America was Jiot a scene s oi unena- and Davenport particularly who ui- 

1% IL**- e “rtr°ttmeut, frees s ense of % W er on the part of the Ing material progress and universal tro duced tho menocang note of 

'pofriflacb. In New York, moreover, . hPW»rd mobility. ctess reseutmtivt. He suggests that 

n or mat 8 [n g red i e n t ill storv bitter party divisions of die In' Boston .more than in the other 

America *]«!. had* rireniie 1 , 690s ^f d ^^7 t0 advB " ced f le ^' cities, working-class life appears as teS^bndwhon SO^iSi jury 

because It. Has-. needed none. ' ' . tioneering techniques, such as took a continual and unequal struggle. yi f C„dS “uon «SmpS 

_. . 1 H apw >,. generations to develop qlsewhore. Boston’s population actually ™* d . lt Dft ^"P arc „ flW/ T*. H 
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Ibis does not mean that diere The old upper-class defences m the diminished between 1742 and 1752 VJSS 

8U 7 Ch ^uesttona tio be kept in form Lower-class, deference a t a time when New York .and i t Jti fm on^a 

^ d ; ,J a ^ M T. Lemon has began to irumblo. Yet. sn this book Philadelphia were rising rapidly. Il • I p ^itdd^e^da^fis In the 

th “ atteo P ta to found deference always seems to. be i S impossible to analyse this ques- rfiiiof New 

■222?. * town ® , ,*? Soutli-enst crumbling, much asit used to.be tion .Witliout goin$ back to the rela- -«S5 uhli^Vhftefidd? 

Pew«yTv«im .foiled fcreciaeflv said tlwt t the middle class was tlonslilp of the city to its envivou- J ™3nrLd^ oomoai^ble 
of . th e Individualistic attl- always .rising. Much later, whon went, which Nash accordingly does., *iw mSSr-claas 

SlrL'u* . t le people— very much describing New York politics in the Boston’s trouble was that it wa9 disturbances and no upp class 
w ® "totodea which towns in the pre-revolutionary period, Nash the capital of Hie least productive Hlarm _ 

ore generally credited with gives a convincing account of the agricultural area In the colonies; 1 The implication seems to be that 
roswring. Philadelphia . seems way In which habits of deference earlv in tlie eisbteentii century, these troubles could somehow have 
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iced no comparable 
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-- -ifaiuucs wnicn towns m the pre-revoiunonary peraou, man the capital of the least productive - _ , 

; .« l ’e generally credited with gives a convincing account of the agricultural area In the colonies; 1 The implication seems to be that 

« .W' Philadelphia seems way in which habits of deference early in the eighteenth century, these troubles could somehow have 

L^ysn. much of Its early life do .were enforced through economic Boston became a net Importer of been avoided if Boston had 

- 0 fVW - B creative sort., clientage and open voting ; but for flood, and this reliance on external managed to sidestep tlie _ market 

!'• nrn 5j- - * ifo hinterland, earlier periods he seems to need food supplies grew constantly hea- economy. , Yet Professor , Nash 3 

dirWr us ^ u . 1 services • without ' some ' explanation of why there ' ' ' ~ - - • - 

“n»rening ; to become a, parasite, appears to be -so much deference 'iirr. n?: . /i 11 — — 


- s: appears to be so much deference 

: ii u “ MI j Nam’s OYp) theme^-but lert-in -.play after some tumultuous 
tnwu .to foRm of.Jjis argu-i upheaval which might have beeu 

• ivrnh^ui "* absence of wadis was. expected to blow it all away. Even 
a*, .other freedoms: during tlteir most turbulent inter- 


Lamp-Posts 


entowuT * fcU,yurBtc ■ XUisa, .. .... 

; RmrviL *t protect l° n o! the BrWsli : least Until , a very late phase, they 
i ^0 no tariffs be- bad no clear programme of their 

1 Fiiarnu • ' p , Pto vinces i or cities. A. own. Until die mid-eighteenth cen- ' 
r at h iw* T eQent . Observation that, tury, according to Professor Nash, 

£ tfoni. Point,,, urban . inatitu- their vision of society was almost 

5 A 'bgrtter to econotnlc , wholly reactionaiy: as victims of 

l w force with ^ ie - new capitalistic competition, 

^ tnerlca, where towns the labouring classes' tended; under 
/■' -fbe. period through pressure, to look back to the old 


; f , . ; -a-*. 


It would: be! unfiair to .suggest 


-’Hii'WaJdr empha* port of the artisans were - merely 
L" '.'Wierti' earlier using them aod w^e ^JffeKsr^ to 

r -VtlfeVmT® it American .colotiial ; de- their needs. . But ■ Nash Is . himself 
.i ilv^2^^te.mipimwed‘ tie divl- careful to make clear that such a 
li : d|«H iwl,- •. ieociad. and ; economic popular leader as Elisha. Cooke;, the 

% 'Wid ';;havie- -i emphasized younger, in. MasSadbu setts, sought 


You find them in the cities of Europe, 

Ornate plush iron, stooped, fluted , winged, 

And in the postin', es of old bo uleV^rdiep*. 
v ? : Outside hotels, and embassies, thef) stand} , 

'■ " As the commissionaires of savoir faire. 

Dressed in the trappings of their era ‘ . 

Along the fashionable avenues. 

In Paris like the ghosts of Baudelaire 
And in Prague like a rank of Kafkas, 

They contemplate the shadows round their feet. 
Throw them a coin or two, for they are beggars 
. ' Pleading beneath electric epaulettes - 
For the recovery of time, for hooves, ■ ■ 

. . For carriages and footmen, or for her 

Hapsbiirgian slipper fallen in a pulse ... 

.! Of. gas-light and an equerry kneel mg 
\ To fit the slipper to its royal foot. 

The rehabilitated lamps of Warsaw 
Have been hung with civiflaiis, improvised 
As gallows while ttye multitudes of. death 
Marched: Over, the rubble, in the darkness . . ' 
Therefore 1 mourn these uprooted. Icunp-posts. : 
That lean aghuiSt this w iul in a corner, of r . .. • 

. ... A warehouse- bleak, municipal, leaning.:. 
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colonial society was changing, but 
in Massachusetts these changes 
were taking place lu an economy 
that was simply not • generating 
enough wealth to feed, house and 
warm its members. Tlie primary 
focus and much of the rhetorical 
attention on die rise of the inter- 
national market casts tlie blame for 
both poverty and class antagonism 
on the divisive processes of compe- 
tition. But in his regional analysis 
Nash points very clearly to the 
major differences in productive 
resources between' Massachusetts,' 
New York and Pennsylvania. This 
leaves it most unlikely that any 
other system of production would 
' have improved Boston’s position in 
comparison with the other city 
ports. The basic problem as iug ; 
gested by Nash's own evidence is 
that Massachusetts was not aelf-suf-. 
ficLent. 

Now York and Philadelphia by 
contrast enjoyed prosperous liin ter? 
lauds, increasing benefits from 
□verse as commerce, and a generally 
(not Invariably) appropriate 
balance of population. The war 
period from 1754 to 1759, which 
• Nash describes as a " watershed ”, 
brought abundant British Contracts 
and led multiplier' effects into 
their domestic' economy. It is 
noteworthy that artisans began to - 

* take advantage of their new oppor- ■ 
tunides , and often left secure 
employment to seek short contracts 
at higher waives. Everyone was in- 
volved in this burgeoning . opporv 
tunity market, and certainly thq 
prospering artisan in those cities 
did not linger nostalgically on the' 
lojir "community” of the old- 
ordqr. The British, connection con- 
stituted a abi't oi additional “bin-., 
terland ” for the advancing port 
tbwhs — as dt miglit be sold that tha 
North Atlantic codfish eries and 
whale ries constituted a hinterland 
for Massachusetts, more productive, 
than its granite farms. 

This prosperity collapsed rather 
1 suddenly even before the war came 
to ojd end. British currency restric- 
tions tightened credit when the 
flow of cash was drying up. Bod' 

' tithes gonehaced a new wave of bit-' 
ter class hostiUtids, made all due 
wo 180 now by toe' high living 
Which many of die merchants bad 
displayed to the world. According 
to Professor ■ Nash ' profound 
changes occur about mid-century, 
when, for the first time • social 
structure- and ‘social- beliefs begun 
to diverge: As society becomes 
: ' more stratified; ideology — at least; 

that of' the . artisans, femal 1 retodiers 
! and labourers— grows more egalsk 
tarian. This, gives Professor Nash! . 
hiis base for a view of tha Stamf* 
Act disorders tlvat brings out ih* 
force of the latent- internal class 
animosities. And it is in this period, 
that a momentous convergence 
- begins to take place among tiie 
experiences of his three cities. 

.Much has been written . about the 
Stamp Act but "it has never been 
. easy, to qxplaiu th? i spontaneity of 
i the , mass . dembiistrationa. Clearly 
enough the moqt articulate classes. 

• were those immediately bit by the 
duties; but wfiy djd die hurt ao 
quickly affect the Less artlcidate, 
who in a^iy case were Jess-, afflicted 
by duties , on middle-class transac- 
tions ? Nash -is very dear about the 
“moral economy ,r tkf the seaport 
crowds of 1765, wild werje largely 

‘ from labouring ranks,, disaffected, 
‘ppj'posefiil and caa'efully co- 
irdniqieik They , iverp aJAo. jn manjr 
; co^es . ro^t '.'danfidPousi and* ! owner® 
,'.':.vbf r biMwrtisr icaaihbt < *b» ,-Mamed for 
t-. peotyufUceg^ fg ^ aft rtud .foroi 
' ^ ' r *-‘"i 'V » - TJ: ' • 
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ihf.v had helped to unloose. Per- 
I.. ;»s Nash’s explicit interpretation 
iv iclies to a deeper level which 
deserves to be explicated. 
f.‘!>\iiimly these crowds were 
i .monsiratiiiif; In the first instance 
; ■■'.nst stamp agents, government 
officials and the upper-class ele- 
iii .-ms who stood beside them. But 

.:c they not also riunioiisirniiiig 
h unrulier sense? For Lhe Whig 
■ ipnnents of the Stamp Act 
needed this support— and found 
% in after wards that they had rea- 
c ' ;i ro fear it. The mobs muy have 
been demon strnring their power 
.'j.wnst nil forms of oligarchy and 
id i u its of authority, n'ot only hy . 
rnynl officials. 

Radical politics flared up in New 
York and Philadelphia during ihe 
periods of unemployment and 
recession in the 17G0s, when new 
and unaccustomed hard times 
exposed rhe differences between 
rich and poor in a glaring light. But 
in Philadelphia, where politics were 
complicated by the bitter party war- 
fare between the " Proprietary " and 
the aid Quuker or Assembly parties, 
tire workers were far from united. 


nomy not only for the T“-t -| • i 
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for overseas con sump- ° 


marker economy 
cities but. foi 

society, fm 

producing for overseas consump- 
tion. (While Massachusetts was - . I 1 ."'.'!' . - — 

going hungry, New York and Penn- t» r i H.X 

svlvania were selling grain for rhe by Janet IVi Organ 
i-Yench and Spanish slaves in the 
Caribbean and further south: It is 
remarknbJe that these provinces 
were able to unite on a programme 
nf independence twenty years 
Inter.) Iii view of the stresses 
caused by increasing stratification — 
and of Professor Nash’s obvious en- 
listment of sympathy with the vic- 
tims — it does aisn seem to the point 
10 ask whether the growth brought 
hy market economics could have 
taken place without the develop- 
ment of social divisions based, a* 


UOK WOODWARD anil SCOTT ARM- 
STRONG : 

The Brethren 

Inside the Supreme Court 
4G7pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.95. 
0 G71 241 10 9 

At least the authors give fair wurn- 
iug : “We began this project in tho 


scandals known ns Watergate, 
suggests that the detailed steps 
of decision making, t lie nf|«u 
hidden motives of the decision 
makers, can be as ininorumt as 
the eventual decisions themselves. 
Yet the Court, Liu like ihe Con- 
gress and the Presidency, bus hy 
and Jnrge escaped public scrutiny. 
Now r particularly significant sen- 
tence: “And because its members 
are not subject to periodic re- 
election, but ore appointed for life, 
the Court is less disposed to allow 
its decision making to become 

f iublic." What is especially troub* 
ing about this statement is not so 
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extent of 

Rullier than — "i*#* • 

meins. Woodward and Ann« 


prefer 


mem ur social uivisions oaseu, as summer of 1977 as_ two laymen lack- jj n g about this statement is not so 

they largely were, on economic ing a comprehensive knowledge of roi , c h its sloppiness (Federal ludges 

class. There are technical questions the law.” This, then, is not to be nr0 appointed not “for life” but 

to ask about sources of investment, » book, but a compilation, an enor- “during good behaviour”, as the 

s holiday task devised for land episode of Justice Fortas’s resi 

ihlv hv i th« are renorters in j .. , __ . • j 


Diversions of a dismal scientist 

By Geoffrey Marshall 


JOHN KKNNKTH GALBRAITH : 
Annals of an Abiding Liberal 
Mtnp. Andre Deuisch. £6.95. 
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duals compete under tiie stimulus 
nf market forces and producers are 
subject to consume!' sovereignty. 
Among the many mistaken infer- 
ences drawn from the eutrepreneur- 
iol model, he argues, is the belief 
that severe unemployment and 


female, personality. WiLliin the 
household it i» typically the 
husband's preference schedules 
that are consulted and rarely 
(according to Galbraith's in for mil- 
lion) the wives’. Those neo classical 
economists with children will 


savings and other spending. How mous holiday task 

did the rich spend their profits, or possibly by) the ace reporters to 

rut her. how well did they divide keep them busy during the sticky, ot tne argument, would the Court 
them between high living and wise empty days of a Washington sum- be more (or, “better”) disposed to 

investment? mer in Jimmy Carter’s presidency, make public its ‘‘decision making” 

.... , ... . ... Alien M l. ni*l- hnncmff ._ i .... . ■ 


u - resigna- 
tion deinonsti'ates) as the weirdness 
of the argument. Would the Court 


d'lie iirbnn history of rutoniul 

■hu wuixeis were mr rrom iiniiua. America whs pioneered by Carl d 0 j. Woodward ' a* 1 ’dtilapnf 

Franklin’s Wliite Oaks and Hearts of BruleiihaugEi, whose major works l d J £ Jhe Wa^eraate ^nLuSra 
Onk — companies of carpenters- ok the subject appeared in 1955. f Recall fa SWiLw 'K! 

mounted a defence of They remain great warehouses of W,U reca,L -™ ls ,B the fellow who 


After all, just hanging around (whatever that may mean) if Tis 


but Professor Nash brings it all tn 
ihe service of his own interprets- 
lion, which is consistently clear and 
persuasive. It is this complex of 
class resentments and the struggle 
against recurring hardship, accen- 
tuated by British monetary and 
tirade s policies, which forms ihe 
material out of which the American 
Revolution actually took shape in the 
cities. But It Is less clear whether 
or in what ways Nash thinks that 
Ihe American responses to British 

E olicies would have been affected 
ad domestic circumstances been 
different. 

Here, perhaps for the first time 
In this powerful book, the author's 
formulation scents a shade incon- 
clusive. But it deserves to he taken 
a little ' further. The lower classes’ 
drive for power in New York and 

D1.U..I.UU.. us i i 


vu*.ii| m is.ib ia win i iguiuiraijr 

statistical and touchingly close to 
real life, is in every way different. 
The point emerges Where the two 
historians use the same source, as 
when a resentful Philadelphia arti- 
san calling himself “Tom Trudge" 
complains at having to pay a tax 
whose proceeds are spent on pav- 
ing the streets and cleaning the 
city where rhe wealthy live, while 
leaving the poor in squalor. This 
protest leaves Bridenbaugh un- 
moved: “ the fact remained iliac 
their city had streets so clean that 
visitors marveled ". (This type of 


■, *• “ , ■* 'ip * hhii n 

journalist believed by his editors 
at the Washington Post to bo 
(according to David Halberstam In 
lhe Powert That Be) “ the embodi- 
ment of a nevy kind of reporter, 
harder- working, a winner ”, who 
. got lots of stories”. Clearly this 
is someone who cannot simply sit 
about. And Scott Armstrong ? 
Though we are told little about 
him, he promises to be another 
eager beaver: reporter for the 

Post, an investigator for the Senate 
Watergate Committee, a man with 


SSSSta VSy-h^a KtaS people 6 fronTconfusine It * 0 

Mayor Byrne in Chicago.) More ? st rnn a , t) con£u * ,n B him with an 
important J, ‘ e ■ as[r °nauu. 


--i- is tilts difference, in 

treatment of Philadelphia’s Better- 
ing House. A project of Quaker 
henevolencc not uninixed with uti- 

Ulr.fiOrl JleniulShA iL a T).il ! 


members were subject to periodic 
re-election? Not necessarily — us 
Woodward and Armstrong surely 
learnt from their studies of rhe 
Vietnam war and Watergate. Notice, 
too, the buried assumptions: that 
periodic re-election is good for you; 
that disclosure is always appropriate 
and its absence a sign that some- 
thing fishy is going on; ' that poii- 
lical and judicial responsibilities, 
and the way in whioh they should 
be fulfilled, are essentially alike. 

Not only do Woodward and Arm- 
strong fail to disentangle their own 
statements; they receive die testi- 
mony _ of others with overhasty 
enthusiasm and extreme gullibility. 
Mobbed by so many witnesses, they 
should have taken care to dissect, 
contrast and consider what this 
great crowd had to say. Instead, 
Impressions and opinions are hurled 
■at us until we reel. One Justice 
after another is mortified, stricken, 


journey, not the arrival, mailers. 

The fact that Woodward icd 
Armstrong are not themKltti 
lawyers does not, as we might bare 
hoped, make them extra careful n 
sort out these histories, whether fa * 
themselves or for their [ay reden. \ 
Nor, sadly, does it help them it > 
notice features of the Court's nod 
which may be unsurprising, becaun 
so familiar, to those who know u 
better but which appear extraordin- 
arily interesting to those who led 
upon it with fresh eyes. Certain];, 
the two reporters try to produce 
startling revelations, drawing attn- 
inn, for example, to the alleged!; 
discriminatory and . pairanliiaj 
fashion in which Court emplojtu 
arc hired, fired and treated- Much 
nf their tale, too, suggests tint lb 
Chief Justice, Warren Burger, it 
very bad news indeed : narrow, tfr 
imaginative, inefficient, and forget- 
ful if not devious.' Critics of 7ht 
Brethren have declared that lhe 
authors exaggerate and unfair. 

Is it rhe case, aj Woodward nd 
Armstrong maintain^ that the Cud 
Justice instructed his own clerks » 
devote less time to decipher^] 
illegible and rambling petitions foe 
hearings submitted by the poor, Wj 
as others state, that Burger «W 
only for this task *4 b# ftyr 
among all the derks'.ta ' w. w 
Justice! ? Does the Clue 
often reserve, or even chseftw* 
vote on opinions offered id sm*\ 
of a decision. In order to .reiw 
prerogative of assigning the 
of the majority opinion? How® 
fact sought' to alter some « 
Court’s traditions, seeking, for «■ 
ample, to assign tho writing of L 
minority opinion although ne»j 
himself voted "with the major y 
These are important allegi n«« 
tiie reader finds himself tootj'*® .. 
sider them, so blanketed . 

ence by the smog of speculauve f* 
sin and distracting innuendo. 

roan sentiments oi V'7'l «•— j— • ~ hiipcc- hmwi onuj, wrvw naming oi use to ***«=••'* . ji « unioiiiinaio u 1 . , i—. 

: Nash produced !£V 1, v a j wey fought for what our team, not even replies to letters 1 the authors of a .book flying, so And, alas, Woodward and ^ 

’■ especially in’ the ‘2^ U3Cd 10 ha L V0 — with . of congratulation on his appoint- n, “ cI ' l! P on .hearsay should them- strong fall to oxplwt “Z? 

1760s end 1770s. what limited weapons they pos . mem).. , ■ . ■ selves. turn out to be deaf.' priimliiing scohos in thto.wjfjjjf 


?r than clarifying di e 7„ 

J Wo °dwnrd and AmisSS 
! to give m omen t-by -mom 
dewriptioi^ of how each j u 5 
believed ins colleagues would S 
dmfl »lld vote, and to provide inni 
cate, mazy stones of who toutE 
wlmse advice, who lobbied wh * 
and what they traded (at best » 
comma, al worst a conscience). Com. 

lemgible . b ®^ m 1 ® 3fl hope,fiss| y. 

what all this is about? SMo" ih 1 oudieitce of wide dimension since ^ ® ' Vi' h w , s c ^ ■ , 1 f 1 r J ,e recognition of their contribution to 

authors, who end riieir Mgas «rii£ : it will a PP eaI . both t0 , tl " jSu who ..L; 3 p ! b e .', Eo1 ' the Gross National Product. " Man- 

Mich announcements as "ihe i helievfl economists to be more un- ecnnomists to conti adict each ntliei age ment of the house, automobile, 

had been snatched right out frnm • tru it worthy than poliucians and to with as much fervour and moral - 

' i belief is that monetary 
alone cannot control inHa- 
except at the cost of unaccept- 
uiiempioyrnent. Direct inter- 
vention through an incomes and 


frame Alger Hiss. Hiss, ii may ho 
recalled, always tnain [•■ incd that his 
conviction had been wrongfully 
engineered by forgery curried out 
on a specially constructed duplicate 

typewriter having the characteristic* 
of his own Woodstock machine. 


.Stephen Leacock hod a remote fund 
in it too. Compare Galbraith's - A 
Note on the Psychopathology uf t lie 
Very Affluent ” with Leacock's 
“ Arcadiuit Adventures with the Idl-i 
Rich Compare again these two 
insights into pedagogic method. 




yard, shopping and social life " is 
In 



gave lower-class leaders an oppor 
(unity for entering Into the machin- 
ery of politics that they had never 
had on such a scale before. Only Hie 
imperial crisis could have created 
such Hfl opportunity ; and only inde- 
pendence could give them the hope 
of maintaining their newly-won 
share of power. Patriotism and self- 
interest formed us potent « combina- 
tion for artisans and small traders 
as for the great merchants and land-' 
owners who normally dominated 
politics. • • 

A share, of power ; It went' fur- 
ther than rh«t- In Pennsylvania, 
where Radicals entered ' a pectNiar 


ilies mid 'placing 
closed doors, and 


them behind 
believed they 
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pro vint ng tor me poor in their owrf ference, case assign 
homes. Bridenbaugh sees the prob- diaries, unpublished 

Jevm vnrir rliPToi-oiiili.. A. f f ■ 


Hnu . bothered, overwhelmed,' ' puzsled! 

T Jl »3P. pr0 J Ct TO c 2 11Cei, ? e< |- , We hear intennlnably 

heart ,n - a about thelr , visceral reactions ” and . 

L,. U 1" Pt j l .. b precise, that read quantities of stage-direction: 
ihey t mtei viewed . more than two John Harlan’s hand rests near his 

watch chain; 
his ancient 
its several 

they continue, produced balances his loafers on his desk, 
mtei no] memoranda between 


Almost all can no reaa ior a 
and laiprDvement (especially Tiie 
Global Strategic Mind ” and “ Wi ii- 
ing and Typing”) ; though some, it 
must be admitted, are on the bar- 
rowing side (“My Forty Years with 
the F.B.I." for example). 

Alwur the author's claim to be an 
"abiding liberal” there is perhaps 
lome vagueness. " Abiding" 
(0HD) is possibly " tolerant ”, 
" pemUrient ”, "lingering” or 
"long drawn-out”. No doubt all of 
these terms apply to John Keiinetli 
Galbraith in one way or another. If 
we are in the position of knowing 
little of his life or antecedents— 
which may well be the predicament 
of at least some readers of this 
British edition— ;there is much to 
he inferred from these essays. 
Galbraith is, for example, six feet, 
eiglit-and-a-half inches in height 
(which is certainly on .the long 
irawn-dut side). He was born 


r rices policy is needed ; arid writ- 
n g in 1976 he notes that “ Britain 
. . has a comprehensive incomes 
policy ". 

The force of this particular 
example is now of course somewhat 
diminished ; and it is not precisely 


mposed on them. European women 
may reflect Ht this point that if 
automobile and yard man agement 
are the worst servitudes that neo- 
classical economists can contrive, 
their spouses should be urged to 
take up the works nf Alfred 
Marshall 

Read ci 

them walking to town and digg 
the yard with their bare hahds. 

Iii the- non economic essays Gal- 
braith lias some interesting •rcvcla- 


ily w 

and rests his brain ”. At Harvard 
Galbraith notes that tiie prot'essma 
ore equullv convinced that teaching 
can be fatiguing, if not fatal. "So 
at uny given time Lhe average pro- 
ber uf American econo., lists are Jj !?*;* 1 ; [V ^ 
chided for seeking a quiet life and | ation « B Leacock f Hk/^^brahh.' 
avoiding controversy, ■ proceeding lvas a teacher of political economy 
not bust designed to assist a scholar educated in Canada. That 


There is some material of profes- 
sional interest in the c&says on 
“Tiie Economics of Professional 
Con ten tin vn I " und uii Thor stein 
Veil leu. In the former a large nmii- 


jii promoting his views before a country’s 


in 

two 


leading 


tiie 
humorists 


ill at the earliest opportunity, wide, and if possible international, sltould both have been professors uf 
s of Ricardo nnght have nudieiice. In “ Who was Thoratoin tiie dismal science is one of tiinse 
walking to town and digging Veblen ? Galbraith ouilmes the ndd cniiicideuco< ih*r .nmniinui 


outlines 

method of one. who became 
academic legend — the equivalent of 
that nf Scott Fitzgerald in fiction 

stipulated whether what is required Hons about past and present politi- 0 >" r,c '„ tl,e f Barrymores in the 
Is a statutory and legally enforce*- ■ C ul figures. In reviewing Nixon’s theatre . In mi ud, . manner mid 


ndd co incidences that sometimes 
an makes life seem implausible. 


an in su- 


able policy administered by 
lotion comparable to Galbraith's 
wartime OrA ("My years ns a 
price-fixer had been richly contro- 
versial”) or whether the need ■ is 
tor some sort of socially-engineered 
consensus to tailor wage claims to 
output. There is unhappily a con- 
viction now abroad that the - first 
when it happens never seems to 
work and that the second, even if 
it might work, never seems to hup- 
pen. Not at least in societies 
_ _e), 'He was born undisciplined hy the experience of 
somewhere in Canada. He holds a military defeat. Tiie implication of 
degree hi animal husbandry front the> argument that -the market is 
Ontario Agricultural College and unfree because unionized and cin- 
has been employed in various Capa- pora lionized is that incomes policy 
' ' '* ' ' ’ ' ’ fail 

of 


R. H. 7'aiwiej; ; The American 
Labour Movement and other Essays, 
edited with u'n introductory essay 
by J. Ml Winter, has recently been 


published (282p^c^ Harvester Press. 


£15.50. 0 65527 


Lt contains 


Memoirs he remarks that the I'resi- dress, it is said, Veblen cultivated 
dent never did anything wrong un- a sardonic and chal longing indiffer- 
loss someone else had done it first, ence to approval or disapproval, 

One of Nixon's misdemeanours was winch made him oxtrenicly attrac- ------ 

to take a tax deduction of some t've to women. He also developed tour essays, none of which were 
$576 000 in consideration of a specialized manner 'of teaching, readily available, to students, to- 
donating his official papers to the “He sat at a table and spoke In gether with a i major but, little-known 
National Archives. It now emerges a low monotone to the handful of study of the . American Labour 
that the author of these pages pre- students who were interested and Movement, winch Tawiiey wrote 
ceded him in this evasive— or at could get near enough to henr ”. 
least avoidant — manoeuvre by ob- Young economists interested in 

becoming academic legends, or even 
just attracting women, would 
obviously do well to model them- 
selves on Veblen since the metlmd 
is certified as having gut results. 


by exhortation 
pending the 


will probably 
disappearance 


leir very differently: 
trouble was that there 
many of rite poor. 


. .. /taken at.aon- ~ ■ 1 - i — 
assignment . sheets,- flora tnafi merely irritating. It also 
. — , -npublishfid drafts of ,ea ? 8 1° s««Pe« there is no 

die only opinions and, in several instances f urk eY underneath. When we . hit 

were too' drafts that were never circulated ? n *. *■£?». ! l « °Jt*n not guite right. 

even to the other Justices ”. By the Lord Widgery, for example, would 

^ x— m«a they had nnhf J *’ ' 

Nash 

fall « —a M.MI U.U WW9LUI 

labouring class in. the early eight 

eenth century wera devoted to a from the a VK e , B ven or me- t — r-v- , -r.. — — j jncim 

cultural , tradittonalism that wai twelve Justices who served ’during ' laulhor ^ italics] and swear a writ 

anti-ratiqnnl, anti-scientific, edrno- the period 1969 to 1976 ”. The Sp 1 me out °f l bis place ** : unless 

centric and, moralistic; they" exception was Justice John Stevens, j 1 ! 5 lllness bad not utterly confused 

inoculation , and -resisted who had joined the Court only at (and, in Consequence, us), he 

spg of g shipload of Irish.' the end of 1975 (though it seems a J* 01 "* have ‘been assigning his col- 

CM tnnf WArl nn«vMl.ini> . Klrla n/U' ■ .1 1 I(V{|? 1 T A 1 11 lanil ' - J I I- 


u..y ui me poo* . even to the other Justices ”. By tha ^ orQ , "'OEery, tor example, would 

For all his sympathies, however,- time they had finished their re- {im have been described as "Lord 

ash i* unsentimental. He does nor search, we ; are proudly .toidi they- c,u « Justice John Widgery”. 

il to remind us that the Boston had tilled "eight file drawers with. . Wlil , iam pouglas, paralysed by a 

honi-ino •» ♦'*» — thousands of pages of documents stroke, would not have asked Harold 

chambers of .eleven of the- v aC L^ u . n . ° e n, 3 r * e,£ /fiend 

1 . • 1 I fl 1 1 f hmi a e J Itnlmel 1 J •. 


cities by the United States 

Government. His likes qnd dislikes ..... . . . . 

cm also be deduced without much organized self-interest and anginal 
difficulty. He did not esteem J. sin. This sounds convincing, at 
Edgar Hoover; he Is not a friend to least to non-economists, 
multinational corporations ■ and lie 
believes the marginal satisfactions 
derived irom the services of women 
hare been seriously undervalued. 

In two essays ("The Valid Image 
"i tiie Modern "Econ'omy” and 
Power and the Useful Economist ”> 

Galbraith argues for the injection 
of a recognition of the uses of 


opposed ... 

the : landing 


pt»wetf-gap Jeft: by the .disruption -of -rif„ a * ^ shipload of Irish.' the end of 1975 (though it seems a y ol,ld ^. Qv ® ^ Cen assigning hiscof- 

conveatiosuad politics, But in gen- 'i nif ,orce * tqat were overtaking- little odd' that in' six months he in legal terminology, as Ills 

eral, (he egawttarian sentiments of people were largely, imper-' apparently wrote nothing of use to next frieud ”. Iris unfortiipato 1? 

which. PtoImsci- Nmsh nrarhiz-M souai ana they fought for what our team, not even rehlios ■ the -authors of a .kolr'' i-Alvh 


which Professor 
profiise evidence. 

■class-conscious 1760s 

• should,, not .be interpreted as repre- 
senting' a new vision ---* 

ety. Hie statement 

Ru pci man’s 


relevnitce of Gtovatinl Sartori’s sgainsc Britain and domes ti-^ markLb]a^tell^e4e^ w{?h 9 « 11? T t0 , ® 

comment on equality in the En- «lly. He .remarks that ' . in usuaify VTcffiSair ibmti thp withTSSmm ■fS 68 ^! 01 ’ murdei ,' 
Hghteiwnent— that itwas a V protest Bostbn political pamphleteering hand line ofcfsM'fhdJ 1 fff? t n The author* reveal 

■idea n father than . a - programme. It affectively began in 1714. The pub- t k e Court 5S* iS. fo ? ht« J u ^e. 'Brennan . tells one of 

became, most insistent, when tlilagS:' be, which was, available to interpret »nt ant**’ rt&f ,Itiport ‘ ci!, , in 61 ^ bat ’ ® 1 ^ bou ,6 l1 the dis- 

•a* »**i «»*' i«S - <*•' rs: i?S£2^^'S£^25fgg!|- 


prnmtsing sconos in . i«u 

Take the role of the J ustlC f* i.iJ 
vniuiD men and women ep p° v J • 

D . jdirating Uam 

who serve a Justice for a f V 
■it seems, do more t-han deirt (i 


men and women 
graduating few 
-rve a Justice R 
ns, do more r 

him. True, we » 

Justice will turn hie clerk «***, 


poiltjcal power and of the activities 
of the business corporation and its. 
iMociated technocracy into the 
entrepreneurial model ’’ of the 
economy— a ntodel in witicli indivi- 


A provocative, if less central, 
failure of economic analysis is Con- 
sidered in “ Tiie Higher Economic 
Purpose of Women”. Here it is 
argued that neo-classical economists 
in the 'United States have per- 
suaded educated women to see 
themselves as instruments of the 
mass consumption system and to 
subordinate themselves # to - the 
value preferences of their spouses. 
The very concept of the house- 
hold; it is added, is an assault 
on the human, or at least the 


tabling a deduction of $4,500 
for the manuscripts. oF The Afflu- 
ent Society mid The Great Crash. 
Many British taxpayers must he 
puzzled by this well known Ameri- 
can fiscal concession. What Is its 
ambit? Is it available to any- 
body ? Or must the tax deductor 
he a person with redeeming literary 
nr social merit? Could it work 
for us ? 

More Wliite House revelations 
occur in an essay on John Dean, 
author and stoic victim of Blind 
driifiiriou. Of the Presidential staff 
system it is said that it represents 
“the most aberrant act of adminis- 
trative insanity known to modern 
governments ”. Most political scien- 
tists would regard this judgment as 
essentially souud, though alterna- 
tive ' candidates ■ (such as the Scot- 
land Act, 1978) come readily to 
mind. About Richard Nixon, Gal- 
braith has one good thing to say, 
namely that he did not help to 


Tt may well have been Veblen who 
initiated Galbraith's interest in die 
.sociology of wenlth. On the oilier 
hand (a mere hunch) it limy be thtil 


after having been chosen to “assist 
die Ambassador |iu Washington! 
in developing close and unofficial 
.relations with the New Deni element 
in the. United States”. The other 
essavs are " Poverty as an Industrial 
Problem ”, " The Assessment _ off 
Wages in Euglu nd by the Justices 
of tiie Peace ”, “ The Condition of 
Chiim ”, and “ An Occupational 
Census of the Seventeenth Cet»- 
tury ”. 



the cover-up 


told , fa* 


these men had proeperad, they had lat6. In addition to the usual news-'! testimony, be established ? • Must ^ obscenity cases." ., But the 

been contented to live decently papers, business - records ahd^ ’ : tli are not- bo sotnc qh'aff among such cl . fi !" ,c ln question,,jiow.a Professor 

Without acquiring .wealth ”. because diaries .apd letters he luu forced , overwhelmingly large mountains of }*"£*}** University of Califor- 
uUr profession^ rendered us-\ise- speech from tax lists, po'6r relief, ^vheat?-' The, figns -are lip mediately I\!“. aC r e !j e f y) V as denied, to, An- 

fui- and necessary members . df the. records; wills, inventories; ' deed ®/ nln<> V 8 ’ ' Tfae cOhteqts; page reveals ■ ; hol, 7 Lewis that he spoke to. Wood- 

community”. Tiioy-took' j)ride 5 in books, mortgages and whge records. That were will; no. .concluding At"*‘- fci — - 1 - • 

workmatisnip, ■ reh eloti. un’d cbm- When Iheso are put together with 1 ritnptdr .or. ’ * Wh0 afB 'v* 

muhifjr. “ Proud or^cjbr T «ftk; tre : ’ ' “ • * ’ * , : -* — , --- 

asplrvd M no -- 

That • attitude 


a case, In order “ .P^S' 
materials, devise argumenu. ^ 
and redraft opinions, negotw ^ 
other justices 1 clerk *\ . 
out, going between, P ft Jo* ln £ ^ 
gaining, stiffening njgra^. ^ 
wig as emollient. . 1/ | 

Justices could be - 

wi^i 8 Woodward and/. *sgt- 
what fascinating ob serve 
might i also have 
make about .dtfs g subtle-. and 
sary • rdlati onShip-« nd . d 

: about the : remarkable > 
principles of wnfldemiabti. 
triiM. Here is ?n ennre w®*..,. 
be written. 



The decision of the court of 
'Appeals in Nixon v Sirica was per- 
haps the decisive event of Water- 
gato. For it touched off a chain 
of events that turned public opinion 
against the President. Nixon sacked 
Cox; the Attorney-General resigned 
in protest; FBI agents fook over the 
special prosecutor’s bfFice. Cox 
Issued a parting statement that 

. _ echoed around the country: 

were being paid to keep silent, tiie " Whether we shall continue to have 
-mu .umdu mu na n.iu Government prosecutors showed a government of laws and not of 
«ii j *1 B*® 1 ® 8 President and pre- little interest in treating the case men is now for Congress and ulti 


By Cliarles Wheeler 

WHN J. SiniCA : ~ 

T * Set the Record Straight 

Jtyp- Norton. £9.25. . 
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mind rijat he and the prosecutors 
were Eaced with a cover-up. ■ He 
was right, of course. Richard Nixon 
had been returned to power with a 
record majority, the voters were 
bored with Watergate the press had 
run out of revelations and the 
’ accused men all pleaded guity and 
; refused to talk. Worse, although 
several newspapers had printed 
stories alleging that. the defendants 


ft 'man who locked horns with 
!d S' 

Jud 


mi Ju S§ e S{,5ca “* engagingly as a possible conspiracy. 

m&dKt. fl, e fl0n 6{ an ItBl r DII _ , ; ■. . 


mately for the American people to 
decide." On Capitol Hill, legislators 



.‘Nbteh^fodght'Dir 
months,- until the 


liK.*** never anxioW to better one end Sirica tells it with relish. The rest was-.i 
though he jvJas in’rec/’^Htidi' liay^ -qilastWed^hisi methorf--,. r aargum-di.acti(jn. 

“ilttendy ^ning to. try: For some but justice was undoubtedly served : for another nine i 

he dropped in and out of law seven men who thought they had Supreme Cpurt ruled against hiui 
«nool, scraped through liis exam- earned a well-paid year in jail sud- a ,id forced the disclosure oE a tape 

BBF -fetl. amortg Re , ™ — * " 

V S'^ ^d. nccepted a _ 

£ Wjih( n g’ t ^° Secu tor ’ He moved cu . 

i: RfepublS grand jury“and’ faced with perjury' : Representatives voted unanimously 

$ aZL. p “rty. and, in 1957, was charges, Nixon aides betrayed each to recommend his impeachment and 

1 ' 3B* 14 * By .the. Eisqnhower ad- ' * ’ '* “ !J * — « — -i 



u v ,tuaE 18eimower ao- otnqr ano, m 
V Federal District Senate committee, r« 

y- " for a g‘ u A |j»® piTice notes, teiica of the Nixon 


charges, — — - . - - - . . , 

other and, in evidence before- a Nixon resigned. 


revealed the cxis- 


tapes. 


Sirica's book contains little 
formation .that is not already nf 


Non -Fic tion 

ISAAC ASIMOV 
Isaac Asimov’s Book of Facts 

Prpm the doyen of science fict ion Writers comes a 
special collection of some 9,000 facts — facts you never 
knew, facts you can’t believe, offbeat facts and facts to 
amuse and amaze. £7.50 

Fiction 

KATHARINE GORDON 
In the Shadow of the Peacock 

A glorious novel set in the Indian Empire and Victorian • 
England, the third and most ambitious yet from the 
highly acclaimed author of The Emerald Peacock and 
Peacock in Flight. £5.95 

MICHAEL GILBERT 
Death ofaFavouriU Girl 

1 Who would want to kill Katie Sfieelstock the engaging 
:'star6fa miOfon fainitfTV scroens/th^-unapotit 
. , celebrity who Btill prefers to live in hey home village — 
an intriguing who-dun-it from a master of story-telling- 

£5.50 

i . 1 , 

JILL TATTERS ALL 
Damnation Reef 

A dramatic shipwreck in 1806 begins this brilliant story 
of suspense and romance set on the lush, tropical island 
of Ant ilia, the perfect'backdrop for Jill Tattersallb own 
knowledge of the flavour and history of the Caribbean^ 

ARTHUR MATHER 
The Mind Breaker 

A gripping thriller about Brett Leica, a man who has 
■ developed the power of psychokinesis to the point 

where he can totally disable another pereon’s mind, ■ 

even push them to the edge of insanity. . £5.95 
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From Mexico to Mysore 
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Of tiie lalems ( lint Eliot lisle J as 
among the murks uF liter ary great- 
ness Honty possessed two in super- 
lative measure — a bund mice and 

complete competence. The regular 
flow of his boys' books did not 
begin until he was nearly, fifty and 
in the remaining twenty years or 
so before hi* dentil in 1902 he 
turned out no fewer than eigliry-rme 
full-length tales. This was only 
part of his output. In addition to 
short stories and magazine contribu- 
tions he wrote eleven two end 
three- volume novels for adults and 
edited his dispatches as a wur 
correspondent in The March (o 
Magdala (1868) and The March to 
Coomassie (1874). W, G. iliac kie, 
his publisher, estimated that with 
American pirated editions his total 
soles could have topped twenty-five 
million. His- books continued to 
find a public for half a century 
after his death, the last major 
reprint being made in the later 
J»50s. Now 06 Ids stories pass into 
obsolescence Henty has become a 
‘cult, like the steam train, with a 
Henty Society and university library 
exhibitions of the splendidly illus- 
trated covers of the original edi- 
tions. 

No _ odior writer for the young 
fweiaed a tithe of his influence, 
but he Has always sat awkwardly on 
the literary conscience. Guy Arnold 
appears peculiarly ill at ease. 
Having turned from uniting on con- 
temporary political developments in 
Borneo. _ Kenya and Nigeria, . he 
snakes his head sadly at such talent 
gone astray. On Hen tv's head are 
' nil the sins of promoting those 
public school attitudes of racial 


Jecline. Arnold say* that his bonk 
« not a biography but an attempt 
to assess Henty’s importance and 
influence as a boys’ writer. Hia 

f iethod is one of elaborate classi- 
icalion supported by elaborate 
quota bon. After chronicling the- 
known tacts of Henty’s somewhat 
Obscure life, he sets himself . to 
docket and label the literery tech- 
niques and moral attitudes. Finally 
having arranged the stories Into 
groups, the historical, the Indian, 
*"* African, the American — he 
combs through them again to rein- 
force many of the earlier paints. 
Arnold claims that Hen ty worked 
through rudimentary set techniques' 
and. moral stereotypes, and his book 
consists largely in the multiplication 
Or examples. Arnold's own method 
is sefasors-and-paste., The reader is 
jerked .from one point to another 
hy a myriad of ahprt quotations 
, bem8 «* ven « con- 
nected flow of argument. Most of 
inp elements for making a con- 
sidered critical judgment are 
assembled, but the author carefully 
evades making one. Even in his 
concluding chapter, " Assessments 
h® ■* F »c ™,e most part content to 
quote the views of others. 

Obsession with Honty the moralist 

^TV he of his perma- 

nent hold it a writer, . Admittedly 
Honty s splendid .rdbdhbtHty* dod(? 
' readily tn analysis? There 

. seems- little one Can say of a' tala 
Of action 'well told. As Alun Lewis 
poeticised his experience when a 
war-time soldier In Burma, " The 
act sustains,, there is- Ha conse- 
quence. Yot the manner in which 
words are put together to project 
a world of hard visual images be- 
speaks a natural mastery or hidden 
cuniung of craftsmanship jJmf in 
Ilenty’s case needs badly to be ex- 
plored. Anthony Burgess has per- 
ceptively observed (Tfia Observer. 
Mdrch .24, 1980) that the navel q/ 
action and adventure has been doli- 
V excluded from « The Great 
TVaditibn’’. -The academics of liter- 
ary taste find no. place- ■ for the 

r tro . Which r ; runs from Defoe 

ough Scott; Mdlfc Twaid to Rider 

: Haggard, Kipling, Buchdn, ■ Ballah- 
lyno and Henty. “The books re- 
main the Cheap sweets one eats on 
the sly, tpere kids* stuff.” . Yet If 
it is;.usertse of guilt til at gets in f 
the vra% of objective , appreciation, 
because of the apparently cheerful 


accept. mice by rljese amlmr.i of the 
uiiuccopiahlc Fhcgs of “ capitalist 
inipcrkilisin ", there is some reason 
I it believe til hi , i n 1 1 eiil y , A mold 
Inis mistaken li is mail. 

There can be im gainsaying, of 
course, that. Hem y Vs lules are full 
of moral under rones, which he was 
not adverse tn making explicit. In 
order that his young readers should 
lint think nlittr they were being 
given a historical tale remote from 
all immediate significance, Henty 
rung out his message in a brief 
preface to St. George for England : 
A Tale of Cress a and Poitiers 
(1885): 

. . , War lias its lessons as well 
as Peace. You will leurn from 
talcs like this that determination 
and enthusiasm can accomplish 
marvels, that true courage is 
especially accompanied by magna- 
nimity and gentleness, mid that if 
not in itself the very highest of 
virtues, it is the parent of almost 
all the others, since but Few of 
them cun be practised without it. 
The courage of our forefathers 
has created the greatest empire 
in the world around a small and 
insignificant island; if this empire 
is eve** lost, it will be by the 
cowardice of their descendants. 
Guy Arnold points up the 
evidence of blutant racialism, of the 
constant resort to derogatory ethnic 
stereotypes, and of an obsession 
with Britain's imperial mission. Yet 
a little examination will demon- 
strate that Henty cannot be so 
readily categorized. Arnold has to 
admit that his most strident im- 
perialism and most distasteful 
references to black peoples came in 
1900 when Hie septuagenarian 
author was at the end of his life 
and the dragon of imnerlalism was 
breathing Its last defiant snort of 
fire. In fact the bulk of HenLy's 
writing was not directed to empire, 
only a quarter of the titles listed 
jn the appendix being devoted to 
imperial topics. Some of ' his 
Favourite historical novels. The 
Cat' of Bubcutes, The Young Cartha- 
ginians, and For the Temple, took 
ancient Rome, Carthage and Israel 
for their subjects, but the books 
sold so poorly because their heroes 
were not English that Henty fait 
drlvutvbaek on. ongloaenirlc themes. " 
Nearly half of his boys’ books were 
concerned with episodes in English 
and European history. So far front 
inipnsing hie views on the younger 
generation, Henty’s keen sensitivity 
fo the market, prompted him to 
shape hia work to the exact tastes 
of the Time. 


Hcnty’s ethnic stereotypes are 
likewise much less simple and 
fixed than Guy Arnold at first sug- 
gests. Having set them up Heniy 
deliberately punctures the partition 
walls between them. One iiiL-rhad was 
intermarriage. Although in The 
Lion of St Mark : .4 rtnru of Venice 
in the Fourteenth Centura Henty 
can speak nf “the easy mendacity Tl 
of the lower classes among ihe 
Mediterranean races, Francis 
Hammond, the hero, marries 
Giulia. In No Surrender ■ A Tale of 
the Rising in La Vendee Patsey, the 
Cornish girl, marries Jean Martin, 
the Frenchman ; in Jack Archer: A 
Tale of the Crimea Jack marries 
Olga, the daughter of Count 
Preakoff, a wnrrime enemy ; in Bp 
Right of Conquest: With Cortez in 
Mexico Roger marries Amenche and 
“ to this day many of the first f ami* 
lies in Devonshire are proud that 
there runs in their veins the blood 
of the Aztec princess " ; in The 
Tiger of Mysore : A Story of the War 
with Tiapoo Sahib Dick Holland, the 
young hero, has an Indian -raja as 
grandfather. Like most Victorians 
free from the rancour of the lower 
middle classes Henty reamed 
ambivalently to race and nationality. 
For him , die ladder of social 
hierarchy expressed and secured the 
moral order, bur the different 
rungs of dess and race arranged 
themselves in uncertain sequence. 

Henty came of age with the onset 
of the Crimean War and of twenty 

S ears of subsequent war and up- 
eaval. He broke off his education 
at Cambridge to take a commission 
in the Commissariat Department and 
saw active service in Russia. On 
leaving the army five years later 
he tried his hand at mining in Sar- 
dinia before becoming a war corre- 
spondent. He covered the Austro- 
Iralian war, the Abyssinian cam- 
paign, the Franco-Prussian war, the 
Russo-Turkish war, the Ashanti cam- 
paign, the Carlist uprising, the Paris 
Commune, and the Serbo-Turkish 
war, as well as visiting India during 
the Prince of Wales’s tour of 1875. 
His life-long hobby ■ became ocean 
yachting. Left widowed at twenty* 
-nine with four children. Heniy 
turned tardily to authorship. In 
1868-69 he- published his Abyssinian 
dispatches.. m The.. March to Ma&y 
aaltf, wrote two novels, A Search 
for a Secret and AH But Lost, and 
brought out a children's story, Out 
on the Pampas. The patent defects 
of his handling of the first two 
genres proved the secret of his. suc- 
cess in the last. But it took, another 
ten years and the knowledge (hat 
lus health and age forbade further 


overseas I ravel before lie discovered 
his true niftier. The apprentice- 
ship had been long and strict, but 
it left him perfectly equipped. 

His campaign dispatches, collec- 
ted lit The March to Magda I a and 
The March to Coomassie, contained 
wonderfully clear mid detailed 
accounts hut never rose above the 
level of Blackwood's Magazine, lack- 
ing all serious political or hiMiirical 
analysis. Hus novels, especially All 
But Lost, possess a certuin early 
Dickensian naivety and charm. 
Henty persisted with his writing for 
adults, publishing .4. Hidden Foe in 


1891 and Ruiub the Juggler in 1893, 
but they hark back to what appeared 
the simpler world of the 1850s for 


their setting, as though Heniy was 
acknowledging that anything 'more 
complex in [he delineation of charac- 
ter and scenario was beyond him. 
His failure as an ordinary novelist 
contrasts with his extraordinary 
preeminence as a boys’ writer and 
in part explains it. The vivid des- 
criptive powers of the war corre- 
spondent to portray scenes of action 
was joined with the simplicity of 
character and plot he employed as 
a novelist. He transposed unaltered 
the vigorous straightforward lan- 
guage and style in which he wrote 
for adults. Boys felt at once that 
here was an author who was not 
talking down to them. Against Hie 
ingenuousness which infuses his 
characters was juxtaposed his un- 
etring technical mastery over the 
mise-en-seto te. Unlike the knowing 
tone and false parade of expertise 
which Kipling found necessary to 
.disguise his own practical Ignorance 
and inexperience, Henty’s wriring 
bore the mark of complete authen- 
ticity. Everything in his life con- 
spired to aid him. His first-hand 
acquaintance with, soldiering and 
campaigning, his knowledge of ships 
and the sea, his far-flung travels to 
the countries in which his stories 
were set. all stamped lii« work with 
the mark of authority which boys 
instantly recognize. 

Kipling used the techniques of 
placing his stories within two or 
more frames. Henty did the same, 
but raised the significance of his 
subject not by the contrivance of 
.uventtae art but by petting it with- 
■In a genuine historical .framework. 
In this way the Marlburian wars, 
the Peninsular campaign, or the 
exploits of Clive tn India are 
brought vividly to life, while the 
fictional, young hero, with whom a 
boy can Identify, rises up to meat 
the real world and experiences the 
eleyated sense of acting in great 
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Prince Henry: Duke of Gfoueeslec 

343pp. Weidenfeld and Nicoisort. 
£1<L . ■ 

0 297 77705 X 

.His father pnd two of his brothers 
were kings of England, his niece is 


was sent by his father in 1929 lo 
present the Emperor Hirohito of 
Japan with Hie Garter. 


now queen. His mother had sug- 
gested two European princesses for 
ban, but he married- the charming 
‘yoiuiger daughter of a Scottish duke. 
He was the first son of an English 
monarch to jA to a boarding school, 
St Peter's Court prep-school. Eton 
followed, and then Sandhurst. He 
was a highly- trained horseman and 
gsm&shot, with more 


•a* WW-WWiJ^c^tint, with more 
ehan fifty head^ ttjythe Sandringham 
•wells. He was ; a career cavalry = bf fl- 
eer In the lath Hussars and hopfcd. 
even t uft ty and through merit And 
seniority, to command the regiment. 
But he wus always too near the 
throne, acid arms gave way to tiie 
multitudinous ceremonial and diplo- 
matic t<] gas he had to don. His ufq 
'betaine a round of duty visits, Jbtig 

'IfiiwnAwl.. 1 . ... ...j _ i r, r 


avenues. • of ( H spontaneously ”) 
■cheering schoolgirls; changes of uni- 
form, typewritten speeches, intft- 
P«N red ftufiots. and choirs; 6n 

{ da worms . ' watching, tribal danqos : 
n his spare time, some polo, hum* 
taffi Ma safaris, writing thunk -you 
.letters ond signing photographs lo 
;£o in G&fver frames on grand pianos 
in pal ace i. Govern men t Houses itfid 
ambassadors' drawing rooms. - ■ 

; Prince Henry (as ihe auilipr 
mostly calls him- throughout (be 
bopjt) ■ had an early .taste, of ,-whiit 
Wfla to be hi& life’s work when he 


The King, with his instinctive, 
deep and very literal belief in 
' Christianity as taught by the 
Church of England, of which he 
was the head, was not very keen 
■ to confer the Garter upon a non- 
Chnstian . emperor. There were, 
indeed, not many precedents for . 
such an action. In 1902 the then 
Foreign Secretary, Lord Lans- 
downe, had ; persuaded. King 
Edward VII to give the -Garter 
to the Shah., of Persia, ■ but . 
the . King, according to his 
son, had- always- resented having 
talked into the decision. 
In 190G Edward VII had assen- 
ted to the Garter for the 
then Emperor of Japan and had 
despatched his nephew, Prince 1 
• Arthur bf Connaught, to Confer 
. it upon him. Thty King. George V 
. ; later judged ' to be .acceptable. 

because -there rhen .existed an 
' actual alliance - between Britain 
- and Japan*. * Now that there was 
no alliance. h e wondered If > jt 
, . .would oQl be- sufficient to make 
Hirohito Ba admiral. Hardly, : the ■ 
British ; ambns6fldor‘ in Tokyo 1 
• Jhoiffiht, 1 because HiroHito’a father : 
had bean a British field -marshal 
. complete , .with . baton, end; . as 
seemed , to ■ be,.; forgotien.V ihe : 

■ Garter ns well. .. To ■ make h]s -soil ■ 

; . a mens admiral ..might only ..draw * 
^lientiqn id i fhe lack bf ihe 
.Garter.., , . ./ . ... ■ . v. 

As a dutiful Hfo history of a duti- 
f uL Engl Isfi " : rdj>'a i; 1 ’jit inc e w Htis 6 * 
w dow and son ate stilt alive, and 
,;whosA - Letter^!, gclidoi • ., raporis,- 
diaries, ehgagement. : b'ookij • game • 
buok i, photograph . alburpS; - papers : • 
' and press duitlngS hqve; all rbean ■ 


like a school magazine : " Prince 
Henry now threw himself into his 
not very clearly defined duties 
with characteristic vigour and a 
supply of energy which would have 
done justice to one considerably bis 
junior in years . . 

■MoW® Frankland quotes T. H. 
White, from ' a letter to Dnvid 
Ghrnett, twice— two parts of one 
sentence. As an epigraph at the 
beginning, ” a kind, good English- 
man, and a King’s son to boot ..." 
and, later, that on an occasion when 
he had seen him in Alderney, he 
had looked 1 * like an anxious porker 
' escaped from the Cavalry Club 
With q book oF this kind ohe 
longs to pick out the small giggles, 
conscious, or otherwise, kind or 
otherwise, in a journal • of half a 
■century of obligatory, nobly endur-. 
ed, pomp and ceremony. Probably 
anything . thgt qOmes out of an early 
tweutieth.centui.'y y. English 1 prCp- 
scna°l^i*, if not for, tears; for gig- 
gles.. We learn' that masters - at St. 
Peter s Court, courteously dropped 
caches when the princeling was 
batting at cricket : that his mother 
was. In letters,, exasperated because 

hn»: WFO J ? mu 4 aboUt foot- 

bou and she was sick of' it, -and 
because he put stamps pp his letters 
JSSP**" L In A ' h «l f -form report . in 
Headmaster 5ich-. 
to say That ihe Prince 
teib! pt doing, so Well 
breaking small rules;'. . noisy--, . 
rowdv'* nhii vh • 


hiM or ical events. Hem, y,,. 

J uiMuy of tiie scliciolrooni ^ 
He dictated his books \ 0 or , 
much as Scott reeled off hV£' 

.si nil. No doubt he evolved J 
icchiiiqiie but it is ]e S5 obviousS' 
.may appear. . Heniy achSn 
,n,r,al . drumatic tension not hin - 
anv internal discordance in ?, 
characters hut through a Zj 
mice between them and their S 
round mgs He takes a young 
a .paragon of the public virtue, u 

.v no flaw, no inner doubt. £ 
emy displaces him from l 
nulurul position i n society and 
essence uf the story i s the mu* 
in which Ins hero regains the Z 
.nul station to which his inner moi-i 
worth entitles him. ln Ws adt 
novels, particularly ihe early W 
Last, HetUv used the same ifaemed 
persons who had fallen bv ^ 
chance from their true niche « 
were worthy by dint of cliaraciem 
rise from below. As with Kiplu, 
there is the exploitation of £; 
double shock to the reader 1 ! send 
biluy— firstly, the hierarchical 
punmenializatioii of society ni 
experience into absolute categork 
reflecting the true moral order, ad ' 

i lieu of deliberately breachine ih« 

divisions by setting his cliaranm 
in an alien environment. 

The reader Is left in no doth 
that the hero will ultimately w 
through, but he does so by pannE] 
surrendering to the alien dtra 
and partly appropriating it re 
self. One device is hypeiuma 
intermarriage, in which cW s 
traded off against moral worth ui 
race traded off against rank. A» 
other psychological safetwahi . 
which appealed to Henty is nul 
as to Kipling was the notion efik 
“faithful dependant " or 
native ”). who symbolically uiu 
the Englishman's or upper-chii^ 
son's life, but who cannot mu ! 
from his social station. One Hub 
of the Amqritld in With Codum [; 
the Dauntless, or rhe Indian aurv j' 
in At the Point of the Buyout, a [, 
Rujub and Rabda in Rajah (h i : 
Juggler. Here friendship and leu ■/, 
muy be extended to the alien tb j 
ment but at the price of bindltu j I 
in the emotional bond of a kin a ! ' 
feudal dependency. After the n I. 
lease of tension in violent alia [ 
the fir between the social and nsnl | 
order is firmly rC'esttbHihfd V * 
means of a limited accomwAwa | 
and the reconcilatlon reWorfS « f 
sense of complete ' . f 

security in which the storwt'®*- f 
Henry's artistic consciousnus, l«t j 
Kipling’s, wont deeper than m « H 
empire. Guy Arnold's book drwi 
attend on to a neglected ninett*™ 1 u 
century mine, but there is \ 
gold in the pay dirt than he bIIowj- t 


better behaviour He added ita 
this had belter continue if pu nif “| 
inont bv Mr Richardson W* ,DH 
uvnided. ... 

Frankland relates an embatrtj! 1 
ing but interesting episode « 

In early July of iliot year there 
a critical debate in the House*?! 
the running of the war: Chjifthi 
govern men t and preinlcrsmp " 
in danger, Churchill listened 
debate in evident discomfort 'I.i, 
a Conservative member, 
Wardluw-Milne, spoke o' Jr -its 
disasters and quarrels ; 
Wardlaw-Milne suggested W ^ 
Duke of Gloucester shouW 
appointed C-in-C of the 
Army. At this the House 
land quotes Chips CbannWjSJ^ 
“ with disrespect' 1 


"roared with disrespect'" vm 
and I at once spw W 

light un, as if a 
within nim and he smiled 8 
>TAiiii*m au t.x4nnP , ii <h£ech - . 



T^ y ’iv an ^ .the sori’ !*WrPte dl'pJo- 
lrthtica lly to . • Ills'; 1 father ■ * asking 
h °w Wy pheasants .p^a had shot : 
. The Km? renlia^- 


- S.T. l . — vr . M P’' u uao-snoi ; 

P 1 ® , replied frp'm' York Cot- 

. . 'jjM- he hftd; shbt Over '5,00d 
*"4 duck; 'at wind- 


Av rimes h owevtf it bit! 


' Write to 1 IT la 

' ' * n y/Alejiandra 

December 1 
epd while Ule Kfpg was glad' to 

have, - heard of ; 


VTlLIIIU IIIIII PIIM . T.T i •( 

‘WurdlaW-Nlihie’s Sjiiech . .. 

enabled the House W 19 
also enabled the press . 
scorn upon Sir Jojm ” ad 
Milne: it helped “ . in , ( d 

Cii urchill who, though W 
no more in his memoii s L® 
Wardlaw *■ Milne s. 

" provod j . injurious ^’ 3 al , 0 \* 

tt was deemed a pr 0 .?" 8 ^ ajiti- 
volve the 

• ous , controversial < : dianw, 

• ties’*! did, to his; eternal 

allow It to. be seen that 

lit up. Worse^and 

still it S«ve;'siope w nejj n ^|. 

editors who were ;* , t t i 7 ^ « rid&l 
Ing of vicious . hr botii to J .^jf. 

the Duke of ^ l0 rtp ce t f!S 

In the vanguard -..of ..n'** 1# 

v cohort there atodd,. gj,.,. 

'.emphasize, Hie Nfuf ^ ac! ion? 

What whs 8S ** 

In a letter td ?*e 
galore ;he ; wrote: 
nonce on die>parf _ h a me * fl 

Without asking; anybody 
particular.** ■' ’ ■ 
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■■ 160 pages, £7.95 
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Eighty-year -old Professor Uri ZuU 
kind, lost in b snow-storm in , New 
York, anil trying .desperately )o get 
his bearings, remembers words from 
the Book at Job.: "He shall return 
no more to his house, neither shall 
hie - place know - him any" more." 
These words . echo throughout 
. Singer's fiction- They have signifi- 
cance for many of lift charncrei 
who have been driven out of 
Eastern. Europe by the -pogroms or 
the Natl holocaust and are unable 
to find a true home anywhere, even 
in New York, even in Isruel. Blit 
they have significance of another 
and deeper kind as well, for Singer 
ft a novelist obsessed by man's need 
W realize his spirLuiul and unioiiouul 
longings and by his inability to do 
so. Many of t Ike central figures uf 
his stories — even those who urc 
members of the remarkably light- 
knit ond pious llusidic communities 
of Poland — know from ilteir curliest 
years a deep sense of home less ness, 
or of deprivation. In this new collec- 
tion of stories we have Zissel who 
es u child asks his mother *' Why 
can't I be & girl ? 11 and pines 
throughout his adolescence For the 
femuluhood that he knows will give 
him the only true sotisfscLinit ; and 
wo have Frndl, hideously deformed, 
with fin-1 ike growths for anus or 
legs, whose freakish body hides 
warm, uxoiitil passions. Such 
characters urc merely extreme cases 
of what Singer sees us the universal 
condition. 

The roots of Singer's ait lie in 
the Hasidic culture whose heydiiy 
was the late eighteenth anil early 
nineteenth century in Podolia, 
FoIiukI, nud which was virtually 
wiped out in the Second World War. 
Singer himself grow up in a Hasidic 
society where his father was a 
rnbbl ; throughout his new volume 
Ihcre are references to the Krnch- 
Malria Street over which his father 
presided and with which Singer 
xnade us famllihr in his moving 
autobiography fn My Father's Court. 
The ghastly destinies that awaited 


the memhers of this coninmniiy, 
and others like it, give, uf course, a 
speciul poigiiiuicy io Singer's evoca- 
tions and re flee l ions. "The greatest 
part of those who hud been close 
li> me”, states the narraiur of the 
51 ary " Brother Beetle ”, " hud 

perished in Hitler's cnnccnl ration 
camps or hod died of hunger and 
typhoid in Soviet Middle Asia.” 
Hasidism relates to other pielistic 
and quietisi movements of the 
eighteenth century— -its sense of 
spiritual self-sufficiency renders it 
at once attractively, strong and not 
.a little claustrophobic. Central to 
. Hasidism is the concept of the 
"shechinah' ”, God's - immanence in 
tnc created world, a presence akin 
-to Hopkins's "inscape". Acknow- 
ledgment of this immanence leads 


to a' joyous apprehension of the 
unity, of all living things and thus 
to the :■ ultimate - refutation, even in 


this world, -of -the t apparent dls- 
" harmonics and cruelties of life. This 
W cltaiisc limning, which received its 
most sustained modern philosophic 
development in Martin - Buber’s 
work, and which insists on the indi- 
vidual's perpetual dialogue with the 
source of omnipresent goodness, 
enables Singer in write about 
seriously flawed, eccentric or crimi- 
nal human beings in it manner quite 
unlike, say, Dostoevsky or Fnnlkncr, 
who approach their similar subjects 
with attitude* developed in the 
Christian tradition. 

The cracked, deluded Rabbi Naph- 
tliali, whose ambition is to capture 
Satan and put him in a cuge; the 
deformed Fradl; the bizarre Elka 
with her delight in tending corpses; 
the depraved flagellant Fivke ; Sin- 
ger i reals these people not so much 
with compassion or understanding 
as with acceptance and reverence — 
for the maimed and die perverted 
are as much living temples of mys- 
terv as the virtuous and beautiful, 
und possess peculiar virtues and 
beauties of their o»vn. We are 
reminded of that prayer in the 
Hebrew Prayer-Book, intended to be 
repented wherever one sees n dwarf 
or other freuk: " Blessed is He who 
varies the forms of his creatures.” 

Throughout Singer's oeuvre we 
find stories evoking the life and 
drnmn5 inside Hasidic communities 
from the eight eemli century to the 
advent of, Hitler, and also stories - 
which import Hnsldic lore— making 
use of its beliefs, practices and 
superstitions— into orher and very 
different societies and existences: 
life In contemporary New York or 
Florida, for iusttuice. In the ftne 
story "The, Boy Knows die Truth”, ■ 
from Old Love, the treatment of the 


near liamelically-seakd world of 
Rabbi Gabriel and his family is 
that of the imaginative anthropolo- 
gist. The strange attitudes io ihe 
events related become acceptable 
because of the quiet dispassionate 
authority of Singer's authorial tone, 
which completely persuades us that 
tilings really were like that and 
were looked at in that wtiy. This 
makes the cubninating agony of the 
rabbi who feels he has killed his 
wife the more moving; in the con- 
text of the faich and mores of his 
society he could not, we feci, react 
otherwise : 

A chcder. boy was walking toward 
him, his face white, his aidelocks 
dishevelled. He carried a Penta- 
euch and a paper bag of food. 
Rabbi Gabriel stopped him. ” po 
you want to earn, two grosclien ? *' ' 
he &6ked. 

" Yes, Rabbi ” 

“ What should i Jew do who ha* 
lost the world to come ? " 

The boy seemed to ponder. * Be 
a Jew." • 

"• Even though he- has lost- die 
world to come 7". 

«* Yes." 

“ And study Torah ? " 

" Yes.” 

“ Since he is lost, why the 
Torah ? " 

”lt*s good." 

" If's good, eh ? As good as 
candy ? ” 

The boy hesitated for a moment. 

" Yes.” 

In the stories which import 
Hasidic notions, however. Singer's 
tone is far less convincing. Visiting 
u Jewish couple in Rio, during a 
one-day- stop io Brazil, the narrator 
listens to a confession fvom the wife 
that she is possessed by a dybbuk, 
the spirit or a dead Yiddish writer 
whose head she can feel inside her 
stomach. The reader’s difficulty 
comes not from the strange, con- 
fused fancies of the womnn, but 
from the narrator's reactions : he is 
both half-disposed to believe in the 
dybbuk, yet also prepared to offer 
up rational explanations for it, a* 
in the story’s last paragraph. Doubt 
and ambiguity are, of course, per- 
fectly permissible in a writer; but 
Singer seems rather to be having it 
both ways, and an uneasy feeling 
of magic — or rather literary leger- 
demain— being worked upon one is 
the remilt * ‘ ' 

This brings one up against whnt 
seems to me the central problem 
posed by Singer's art: what ia the 
.ultimate value to the author of the 
religious world-image to which the 
majority of hie characters pay 
imaginative and emotional homage? 
One of the very best stories in this 
new collection is "Two"; indeed 
It is surely one. of. Singer's -finest 
.productions. - Its theme is net - so 
much homosexuality (though Zissel 


and F.wiel, (he iwo young men, live 
fur some years as mun und wifrl a.s 
ihe desire of certain men io net 
out traditional and specific femi- 
nine roles. By eschewing both pre- 
and post-Freiidiun psychology and 
presenting his situation .in circum- 
scribed Hasidic terms and context, 
.Singer sheds a wonderfully fresh 
light on the yearnings, satisfactions 
and agonies of the predicauieut. 
The wealth of carefully chosen de- 
tail makes us appreciate how every 
society, our own not least, is at the 
mercy of its traditions- Zissel 
craves to be a girl because when his 
father prayed "he didn’t appeal so 
much to the Almighty .as to the 
Shechinah, the female counter- 
part of God. . .. . In ihe midst of the 
Eighteen Benedictions - Yomtov 
would exclaim, * Oh, Mama.! ' ” 

But it must also be* said .that tjie 
ideas and customs of the society 
of Zissel and his parents arc not 
merely curious or hard to under- 
stand, they are also benighted, 
resistant to reason, ingrown. For 
not' only are dybbuks and other 
such spirits unworthy of rational 
belief, so is Singer's deity — a mani- 
pulating celestial eye, delighting in 
strange meetings and conjunctions 
and fixing constant judgments 
which are baffling to the judged. 
"God loves us.” exclaims the un- 
happy Lena of "One Night in 
Brazil ", " He has sent the punish- 
ment before the sin I ” Because the 
way* of old Judaism belong to a 
vanished past, vanished because of 
immeasurable and historically 
recent wickedness, this doe* not 
mean that humanist reason should 
not be brought to bear on its con- 
cepts. 

Singer says that he has entitled 
his collection Old Love because of 
the prevalence in this collection of 
lov e between the old or the middle- 
aged. The tenderness and shrewd- 
ness of Singer's writing on this 
theme needs no sort of qualifica- 
tion whatever. The story " There 
Are No Coincidences ”, in which an 
elderly man and woman meet at a 
dull party on a stormy night in 
suburban Long Tslund. fall to find 
a tnxi afterwards and are together 
For moments of intense yet embar- 
rassed rapture, is as moving a por- 
trait of the -assault of mutual desire 
as One can find in contemporary 
fiction. 

Jonathan Cape have brought out 
simultaneously with Old Love a 
reprint of Singer’s long and ambi- 
tious, chronicle novel. culminating in 
die Holocaust, The Family Moskat. • 
The devastating last se mo pees of 
this — " Death . is the Messiah. 
That's the real truth.”— make any 
pronouncement on Jewish culture 
and history die upon the lips. 


£ 


IN THE MEANTIME 

Character and Perception i : n Jane Austen’s FIctiop ’ - . 

SOSA N MORGAN 

' Susan Morgan argues that Austen's work, like that of con- 
- I - temporary romantic poets, has as lls subject the problom of' 

'«{ . perception, the relations of the mind to the world outside 

; the blind. Rejecting the traditional portrait of Austen as 

- an ironic Observer, In the Meantime offers compelling rcad- 

j o' lh* novels as speculative resolutions to questions of 

how we judge and Set when the triith does not life before 
us es we move .These new readings acknowledge the 
... - centre 1 k y of emotion and Imagination ip the process of good 

judgment. March, £9.90 1 * 

FICTION & THE SHAPE OF 
BELIEF 

A Study of Henry Fielding' with Glnnces ni Swift, Johnson nnd 
Richardson. - . 

SJiELDON SACKS . , ' v . . ^ / .... .; ; ■ 

;.:'V . ■; \ ia?? 1 Fiction W: 

.1 the. Shape Or Belief n lb frlace befofe,, ourselves' one of the' 

' • V T , . outstanding models in modern crirlfciam ia a model for 
' . ■ any critic, of whatever persuasion, who wishes to be clear 

' j* ihoronnhiy understood.” Mary Doyle Springer: 

Mnrch, £3.60 paperback 

THE SHIGA HERO 

WjlLLFAM F. ^iBLUY - /. -■? 

' } Shiga Naoya . (188^-1971), one of Japan’s foremoit modern 

writer*: is known primarily for Ida spore. Intense short stories. 

. A alnfllA central character appears hi almost all his works 
mwl Sibley reconstructs the cyclical biography of this 
imuginory hCro, Shiga’s fictional alter ego. Ton newly irons* 
Jatod stories complement, Sibley’s analysis and the book 
makes this major Japanese -writer accessible to readers Of 

- • "“.-ft..*! y* way : 

The University of CHICAGO Press 

126 Buckih^h am Palace Rond, London SW1VV DSD ' V; 

e w v i vn > ! w w ..., r l i . n i iwfH. i j i i, ; , .■■■«■■■ ■■» )' ■ i n •" i - ' \ 

«*< sitjfi'.a tf tiii^ .»•■ 4i' ft y n't. m,.;i nin i,, . u v ii ji vqii a ■■ • a *•; i 1 *. ,i ? 


A bend in the river 


: By' Galeti Strawson 

Stanley JOHNSON i . ■ . 

The Doomsday Deposit 

217gp.Heinemanri.E5.5d. - 
.0 434 37703 1. 

The Doomsday Deplisit is a claswC- 
ally proportioned ■ semi-scieuce- 
rictloij Ch filler, sound, of fi-ame hut 
uiiovenly fleshed, here too flabby, 
mere too pinched, marred by points 
fussed over and fluffed, and tempt 
\mong, 

oLmranium, con, 
e * rd I' ot; ' ■‘luandtUa ..of 

nhturally , iccurrln a plutonium, ia 
locatad. on .a rout ne scan bv » 


tliat odd and doubtless foolish prido 
in membership of the snecifia that 
conceives and builds them. But 
disbelief is precariously • suspended. 

An .enormous tunnelling opera- 
tion under .the Ussuri is implausibly 
,. underwken - wholly undetected by 
$. e Bj'^kns, who, equally Implaus- 
..W, .fed totally to detect an area 
. of land— the deposit — where Geiger 
coulter needles flip off the dial.’ 
No stunted plants and three-headed 
: yaks ? No radioactive muzhiks ? 
And it was Chadwick, not Szlldrd, 
who discovered the neutron. • '. • • 

Our confidence falters. Nor is 
it restored by the palaeolithic 
exchanges of the protagonists, who 

lmwd^r ilii» (nil.. 


Bte. . jnie. dapoait is in a loop on '^f.u^ dei ) 1 ? ,ld f Dialogue issues iri 
i Uwurt riyor that divides Russia , bblc , s fl °™ behVeen the rigid up- 
°S Russian i ,£ c! rebaU c. X LS puppets. 
1 l-h® • Russians- will . X b £„-V ,lte( V States Secretary . for. 

I IlDSe it Out:- tlifi Amur rnni 4n - ..Energy,- Bpolosizin? Fnr an nnui- 


A^brica^do a dMl. 
tj 14 , . Chinwq - ;pnd : contrive" to-- . 
delonale a nuclear device disguised u 1 * l l 

as an qurthquuke in :qrda r to.clianga llant ' J 

;dib course. of: yhe river - and' thus 
the pwneriM of the- dtpbait The’:. L n 
Rusriaus find out, - ' but; are decaived- 1 - eailt 


the ownerShui of tho deposit. The ^MHe world’s most 

Rusriaus fiudout.but. are decoived ’ !? e ®htlful tits .... The narrative 
ahd chcntdd In die supreme inti" > “g^^y wansmogtjjfiea beneath 
national Opui't, .Success whH din- 0rt ?,f ejrfcs . the Small' hand- 
hqiipur seems assumed; But then it .V^! Uen pidp magazines • ' 

turns out the 4C earrhriunL-a » . u». The orotic had nlovt/i L 


Hysterica 

passio 

By Paul Bailey 

SCOIT - SPKNCF.R; • 

End less Love 

418pp. Jonathan Cape. £595 

0 224 01832 9 • ' 

1 he emlloss love that David Aid 
rod feels for Jade _ Butterfield fa 
about us life-enhancing as a maH» ■ 
iiunt tumour, it feeds on Itself, « ; 
such love docs, and never kna« ■ 
lasting satisfaction. David it K 
grip, and cannot be freed from J 
He is demented, but « ib e 

time coldly calculating in ih* 
interests Of his dementia. Nothiee 
—not even the death - Of hfi 
beloved's father, which he hlbiwu 
in the # mariner of a lepidopterjn 
examining an interesting spedmM 
—must impede its shocking pro- 
gress. * p 

Endless Love is the story of . 
man possessed, told in the .first 
person. . David's recollections iri 
not tranquil, and it is not In inn. 
q utility that he commits them io 
paper. The first sixty or so p)|« 
of hi* narrative led me to belleu f 
that I was reading a masterpiece 
for it is in them that Scott Speneeri 
remarkable gifts are best displayed. 
One is mesmerized by this Heath- 
cliff from the Chicago suburb) u 
he relives his unendurable passion. 
The opening chapter, in which Daiid 
tells how he set fire to the Butter- 
fields' house and then attempted 
in alert its occupants to the danger 
they were unaware of, is superMj 
written: the moment when David 
realizes that the family the flamn 
are npproaching is stoned nut of in 
collective niina is recorded with i 
magician’s touch. It is a scene of 
quiie extraordinary power, in a long 
book bursting with powerful scenes. 

But there are, in fact, too maw 
of these scenes. On page 418 Scon 
Spencer has his unhappy narraiof 
refer to the preceding 417 page! at 
an aria — the word is all too api u 1 
u description of Endless Love. The 
book begin* and ends at conctfl I 
pitch, with little that could be 
railed relief along the way- . 
sustained tone of hysteria remioW 
me not so much of Pucdnl iw « 
Judy Garland in the last sidkp 
of her great career. Garland erww 
up a bludgeoner, and a bludgeon" 
is what David Axelrod undoubtedly 
is, too. The reader of his narrauu 
is intrigued to' begin with, hut w«a 
finds himself -being battered., Bit" 
were soverai - times when this. P*; 
ticuldr reader cried "Enough I 
Enough I" 

Devid Axelrod is not ■ P lea J“‘ 
person to know, and four hunorta 
' pegcs'are about a hundred loo nwj 
In his company. Soott 5p««« 

hasri't distanced himself suffi dimly 
from his . pi^ridpal ch ar * c, ? r: 'f„ ‘' 
allows hint to ramble on, fo r . 
Knitter tliB’n his story merit). 
dd sro vers very HUie about 
after the first, brilUwt 
because, there renJily iR** ""SJ 
left to discover. One has. S 01 ' m .* 
message about David, «nd ” 
repedtion front then on. ; 

becomes mi indulgence for Spw? , 
as well as David Axelrod : J 8 ?'. 
mothor, Ann, ia givon endless ‘V’J’L 
to speak, whoroos h.er unstao ; 
nature' could have been estawjj^r 
In a few well-chosen line*- 
Buttorficld’s death.- which coins* 
the middle of the novel, is cls^- 

staged, blit a contrivance nmpi 
theless — it’s there to put 
uadi in David's rotting moral 
And the black woman, Ban**' 
who becomes David's father s 
is an embarrassment who wouJfl 
be qut of , place in. (lie W 
kind of woriteri’g magazine. 

• David , is ondlessly self-absorMJ. ; 

as lovers of his kind always * 

But' that absorption would -W . 
been more convincing, V on f.* it 
had it not been spelled oaf. 
length. The whole pojnt a™ 
David is that he Is not reticent l e - 
an endless weeper), but does 
reader have ; to be bruised to . 

point? The possessed ^are , 

interesting than 1 the w y-' 

Wha revet* fashionable taste, 


Yviiaiuver lasmonwiB -j nt 

to the contrary, ahc|. *Lthd JJJJiS 1 ' 
Endless Love David stands 
for what, he is-^-the cree f irtl «s. 
Jade’s' brother, Keith, sees taj 1 - 
One closes the book- with tbe_ ” 

■lodge that one has /S™* 1 rtf^nlod : : - 
pany of h deranged: stata'.O'v®' 
it- isn't much to be gratrfujj S!^ 
PosTagb: INUNP.'lSlP .. 

. : ;> ! 1 ,ij i ■: i-i'- 1 13 
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Between flesh and spirit 


By Geoffrey Grigson 


TLS APRIL 11 19*0 : 403 


. . — . — journey, to tho end. And in 

foQinlcte Poems of Christina so to some degree, some probability. December 1S60 (how many of her 
*"■ . tho poems and the experiences of best poems belong, as .the ye 

KOKCIH vnliime 1 l,l ‘ s ver y- r « lic cnt girl can be by, - to that, winter month: 

Viriorutn toition, * , ...equated. We.may.takeasCollinsr.il wrote Passing away - saitl 

Edited by K - . 'W. ‘-rump ^ poems of early, vintage four cole- - world, passing -away. ; in - O 

nW Louisiana State University brated lyrics, " When I am dead, 1861 (she is still only thirty). 

Pres?’ £10.50. my dearest" (December 12, 1848),. late, for love, too late, too hit 

n *(171 0358 6 ‘‘Oli roses for. the flush of youth " . The Prince's Progress). 

w . : / T7aK.- i.npir C 1 8 JO I <> A n k.. . .... 


Christina’s poems are well dated, journey, to tho end. And in cal direction, her oblations, her it is the ear which speaks In Chris- 

so to some degree, some probability, December i860 (how many of her practice of confession ”, it is Chris- tinn Rossetti’s poems, in a music 

tho poems and the experiences of best poems belong, as .the years go tina Rossetti's devotional poem* delicate, subtle, and exceptional 

this very, reticent girl can be by, - to that, winter month), she (and the devotional addenda to her not too separated from speech, 

equated. We .may. take as Collinson wrote . u Passing away - aaith the love poems) which are weak. We • 


delicate, subtle, and exceptional, yet 


October 
), “ Too 


orateu lyrics, wnen t am. ueaa. iubi (sue is still only tmrtvl, “ loo 
my dearest" .(December 12, 1848), - late, for love, too late, too lute" (in 
** Oh roses for. the flush of youth " . The Prince's Progress). 


(Februacy 6. 1849), “An.Epd". be- 
ginning “ Love, strong as .Death, is 


Obscurity, though, still succeeds 
obscurity. To whom are we to 


One very much welcomes die pros- dead ” (Man* *8, 1849), and " After.. 

SS irLira - - D«. h ” (Apffl 28. M*,. . . . £65.5™%^"' 

n«*lt laid-out and well prtntea eai lAitut.™ mmc *lva.t k^n . ..... m .i.J 


may recall, as a last word - oq - her ^ 
life, how greatly Christina admired 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, for bar . 
Soimets from the Portuguese ; and % 
wc may ask what would have re- 
sulted if Love, in the shape of some- • 
one as resolved ns. Robert Brown- 
ing, had drawn . Christina Rossetti 


What we have to -understand-r-*)r 
relearn — In these public. - poemn 
drawn out of private vicissitudes is 
appreciation of 'the right forming, 
the right- saying, the right, hearing 
of such a line as "In the bleak mid- 
winter”, of such a conclusion a* 


Si iaid-out an d well printed edi Wi .|. Uam Rossetti states that her which came from Christina in the M Award by r .e hn.r ? Fewer. gront 
tion of. all the poems of Criristina up ^ ud . down lovc relationship wirii summer of 1864. all xvf five years certainly ; or great lyrics of 

ge«eui-the major .KMseth-jn CQ |, inson lasted tiH die end of 1849 | ate r? How arc wc to explain a different kind, 
three volumes,, ot wmea .un* » «« or igSQ. He also insists thut biographical I v rhe succeedina Febru- 7n esse it is now to the lvrics, to 


M*. • , 

The > gtouijd* for an . extra,, wal- 
come are two at least. Christina 
Rossetti's poems are now neglected 


or into 1^50. He also insist? thut biographically rhe succeeding Febru- 
her experience wldi Collinson was ary ond iMardli of more poems of 
“ a staggering blow" to her pepep,, renunciation and losing arid* dead 
of mind from which she - tqpk years hope which walled from Christina, 


Rossetd's poems are now neglected to recover. She wrote 6n mid on, the poems of 1865 ? hut- no introductory chattei'),- 

aod undervalued: and °ne cause of through her twenties ; but, as one j ^ heart in my hand When all the poems are free and 

the peglect is that for more than might expect, with lessening in- (O my love, O my love). clean of that meat and cheese 

fiftv rears they have been available tensity, less melody, except m a love > u ; iwckine in which thuv havo h^on 

only cramped and crowded, poorly few poems, Retrospectives all of ! Who also takes it in his hand ? Who i QuaB hed it will bo eaafer tu reverse 
SnVd. m«l.ly published/ two then.. Seme of than on “Echo”.' sets it down, so .ehet.it bresks ? The groleSque mfsiuSLme Us nf 

columns to a small page. As one die great December lyric of f l«54 thu’d^tauza of “Twice ? dearly rc- Christina Rossetti which are cm- 
wriggles round the turn-over lines, “ “ 

.• ?L. /ill. T7 oi a 0 tlia Pnaf Sra 1 


: As 1o " b a8 °' ,ny io,c ' i ’ ow ' io '" ; **«- 

a different kind. , . Christina Rossetti is one of -those 

In esse it is now to the lvrics. to wh ® cou ‘ d hav . e 5 aid Toutes choses 
tho words-i n-ordcr, that we have ’ d® w*® 1 oUtent simples, et 

to- at tendi- helped by this lucid new pwofifile oiel, le sable^d eau. We 
edition (which l>as textual notes, 1 ) v ® uld do well to discover how it ia 
but- no introductory chattel').- - iri a complex of simplicity' that the 
u,l m -■ „ - . ear of this poet speaks, allowing 

riMn 9n «f .2? next to nothing extravagant or 

clean of that meat and clieesu bizarre; fnf- inetnitro hnw in h«t> 


packing in which they have been 
squashed, it will be easier tu reverse 


bizarre ; for- instance, how in her 
poems rhyme link* cadence Into 
wholes with never too much insist* 
ence on itself. 


wriggles round the turn-over lines, (“ Come to me in die silence of die fers back to die coming of the love 
in the Globe Edition of the Poetical night”), “ Unforgotten” (1855) and who hud made her heart like a siug- 
Works, unable to see the form of the poems of June 30 and August ing bird: . she has not often smiled 

some great lyric in ita right indivi- 27, 1)857, in which she writes that since this breaking of her heart 

duality, one is tempted to recall her life is KJce a broken bowl, and ,. — n0 r questioned since 

how Miss Rossetti's eminent pub- that she will Jean no more on Nor Mred for cornflowers wild, 

lisher said of himself that he only child of man , that she longs to be jJ op >ung w j t h t h e singing bird, 

dealt in books as others dealt in stlnwd in her depth. ‘You call me 
pork and cheese. wjtli^a puny call", she exclaims not 


we shall more easily see in In other words, here is 


Nor sung with the singing bird. 
The answer should be her absent- 


In this new edition, from the 
printed texts and the now scattered 
but fortunately surviving notebooks, 
the poems are to be arranged in 
three categories. First come the 
collections which were individually 
published, together with the poems 
idded to each collection in later 


of Collinson, but of those around minded Charles Cayley — if William 
her, *' You talk, you smile, you noth- Michael Rossetti was wrong in his 
Ing do : /How should I spend my dates, and if the image of Cayley 
heart on you,/ My heart that so out- which has come to us is in fact 


weighs you all?” And instead as caricatural. But it does not sound 


a High Anglican devotee she sets 
course to union with the divine. 
Then, suddenly, in the November 


I ike. Cay ley; and if it was not 
uutil 1867 that she firmly rejected 
that mild agnostic lover as a 
husband, how ore we to explain 


ouucu to eitcn cuiikuuii in itnei ..u. im-i a. .i ,li. _;..i misutnia, now ara we io explain 

editions. These -will fill - volumes 4*1* “EsJfc "V ill?!.* Christina writing on Fnbrnnry 17 


one arid two. Then in the third 
volume will come poems printed but 
uncollected, and poems which have 


who has already known illness and 
more illhess of die body as well as 


nf*. SntiJS 6 uS iSJrVal “ Memory ”, chat she has a room no 

OI tllfi 61H0tl0HSt J^tS llllO tndt — An i.,, p l.,1 l A w D nlf TIiai'a 

Pamnu* nnem " A Bdrthd«v **. — Mv on ‘: . enler ? but herself— There sits 


vititgLingj Mjaiureu mo as wen . , , mii ee unjr» iuici , un i mium, 

ai her art: but how good it will This is where we must begin to >' ]f only I might love my God and 
be to read the poems free and clear, : sense the deeper olftcurity of dial”, which she follows on the 
on a wide enough page, each one Christina Rossettis life. It is .not next day with the two poems " Shall 
of them, m -phrase used by powtfble. to purpose that . A Birth- j for get on this side of the grave ", 
Christina RossettiV brother and da i :■ was ,rt fact un earlier Collin- M \d “Amor Mundi”, with its ad- 
nrsc eduor, William Michael- son poem, , now- rediscovered • ot> juration to turn back from the 
Kossetti, “«a observable thing ", at revised end entered in her note- world— “Turn agaiin, 0 my eWfeetest. 
**«■ .• hook of the time.^ - Something had • — turn again, false and . fleetest " 7 


® -asaft »=°7 if. frvw 1 < 1 

Ranged hft r W , ° would have been too early for sqd- Her jiair a hidden .tgei 

GabdA Cbtfi ia h J' S n^rhfl no 7® S T\ r £5 den ecstasy over tho second man Hec Voide a lost pleasi 

Gabriel. But riiVn w ^° *°°wn t; ° l iave been Her soul made void of 

alt axfta' r entangled with her. ihe reclusive, Her body, going. to not) 

f^Dhy siiouK P'fir Christinas brodter gives die years 2 ii “A Dlr«e M — •“ Whv 

»®«i«ty, Wta d t SoS^S fe S?bio- ?u f warm in vdl w Uh C?y I ey „ ^en the snow was 
Kraphy ; market nr •' th^ - f»iauMnn ■ years in which it if conceivable which it seems just- posslb 

WkA-35™ 1 'nStadM l ^.^ , L ln . err i:?l, S j » SL h !.pe riKm l 

•ad' -agony r -agaih'sf - ' ' mi stresses b*.' aa ^ 1 November of 1857 when 

JJf 'wmbats and drugs tod , 'tHe , ‘^f^| ,-B f t\^_cIose of l86? to ^^' heart was like a singing' 
frm^ In « ? i. 0,: ' Btaine d mamlscrintk" ' ■ so quickly died and renu 

: 1T ^ Htghgeto Cemetery? Mis- Hdd Collinson cortie back? That yet was unforgotten am 

mi-fn™ ? ta of Christina's poems' too has bden -supposed, or hinted; table. Perhaps we must 

la w ,i rom contrast iri lives, and' seem* the likelipr solution— conflation of Collinson. t 


.Her jiair a hidden, tteasure, 

* Hec Voids’ a : lost pleasure : : 

Her soul made void of passion. 
Her body, going.to nothing, 
mid later in the mondi (November 
21) “A Dirge"— ".Why were youi 
born when the snow was falling"— 


since her day bos ever doubted thut changing fundamentals. 


newlramitiilfslis 


THE GARRICK STAGE THEATRES AND AUDIENCE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMardyce Nlcoll 
David Garrick was not only one of our greatest 
actors, he made many important and lasting contribu- 
tions to the English stage. In this, his last book, 
Allardyce Nicoll uses his wide-ranging knowledge of 
theatre history and practice to paint a fresh and 
richly informative picture of the English stage as it 
was in Garrick's time. £14.50 Illustrated April 10. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CLASSICAL YOGA . G, 
Feuerttein, 1 This is certainly one of the most pro- 
< found and drlaihal.’contrlbutiofis to the understanding 

• of Classical Yoga. 1 — M/r , cea £7/arf& £9.50 Way ; 

INDIAN MUSIC IN PERFORMANCE a PRACTICAL 

• .INTRODUCTION - Nefl; Sorrell "and 1 Ram ; NarayRri ; 
caeaette recording by Ram Narayan Fore We I'd by 
Yehudi Menuhin. Here for the first time is a practical 
guide which explains how a performance is put 

( (og^ther arid BnatjleSUhe-Westem -listener to-fpliow- 
any typical piece. The book is Illustrated with photo • 

• graphs and numerous music?' exaKiptes. which have 
been transcribed from the specially recorded cas- 
sette. £12.50 approx paper with boxed cassette 
VAT ihe Illustrated May 


- . ,l.i .r . .. j wnen a»un was i»u*wb 

■ ft* ^ ill ifJriSShii Which it seems just possible to relate 

' u ,8 j t- i 810 nii ^t have married him, t0 t j^ e hope- reborn. ip that earlier. 


SSr-'JSt November of 1857 wheii Christina's 
wombats aS drugs tad^the fe c osfl of l8s ?' t0 tbe < ‘ heart was like a singing - bird, which 
;,, t*inad manuscripts ’ “IWW.of .1867.. . .. so quickly died and remained dead, 

Cemetery? Mis- Hdd Collinson cortie back? That yet was unforgotten and unforget- 
inrPn™ e ? ta of Christina's poems' too ha* bden -supposed, or hinted; table. Perhaps we must suppose a 
•pr mg from that contrast iri lives, - and' seem* the. likelier solution— conflation of Collinson. and Cayley, 

V# lfPl I J!.. i . .tw-_ ■«_ . a . . * X. _ i . .a.i.i .e. u K — • •_ ..i. J Jlnmaii m tl«> Ariel 1 


SCIENTIST IN WHITEHALL Philip Gummdtt The 
first definitive aurvey of the relationship betweep 
science and the administrative mechjnery of cgptra\ 
gdverhmeAt.ff^O approx May- &■ 

MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY PRESS Oxford . Road 
Manchester M13 9PL - • - ■ 


Arnold 


Vsrav .“A "!gEu? h * “ WWC10M. (November 19. 1858) Chrisdnd of . Jove, one ot tnem coupieo » 

PkSs K t.j! 5 . ex ’' speaks of the "one night” which; sm and punislmteht ; and we realite, 

6 ! Gh J 18 ri ,na J turned all her summer ;back to that poems have come into being by 
M becbme deflned snow asserevatiiig that she would, tiiat urocess which ;Dpnne describes 

8iri X^l^i! t lta ^ Dn5 hE T e not. if she could, rebuild ; Ji«r : in " The Triple Fool **. Like Donne 

»tudem her poet's life, i " housd ‘ of lies in which she had she: has been drawing ■ her pains 

** " Joyed to Jive. ' . , ! . 1 through the yoxatlony of rhyme, to 

riidVn:^. di y id ^ 'between natural J •**>■■. • , ' ' ' . ■ allay them, she has beert taming or 

no? ^Y tUQ VdesIree which she oeni - ' Then' in. the spring of 1859 she try j n t, to tame the grief 1 of love in 


la try ” 
'hristirii 


to* T what J she wa? . staringj and-; 


lisia' them* " her perpetual chui'bb- 
goihg and coirtmuiilonsrh^ pi-ayei« 
and fasts,', her submission to clcri- 


The Citizen aitd the Artist , 

C.H. Peake i - 

.An account of Janies Joyce’s fiction refreshing; 
in its blend df critical sense and acute Insight. 

Professor! PenkeV” well-mitten; carefully 

' thought-ottt discussions make ft serious 
coiitributiort ; to Joyce; sctiolarslilp ”— -TLS . ; 
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The coming of Commodore Terry 
in 1853, followed by the conclusion . 
of commercial treaties with the 
United States and oilier foreign: 
powers in the summer of 1858, 
began a new phase in Japanese 
attempts to understand the outside 
world. Until that time Japan had 
had only two sources of information 
about tne West. The first was -the 
books and reports mude available 
by the Dutchmen who were allowed 
to trade at Nagasaki, the so-called 
" Dutch learning Knowledge of 
these wits confined to officials and 
a few others who could read Dutch. 
Use of them was for the most pure 
limited in fields of study that were 
useful, like medicine, or politically 
safe — that is, not ostentatiously a 
challenge to the policy of national 
seclusion — or both. A. second source 
wus' provided by tlio few Japan esc 
sailors who acquired a knowledge of 
foreign parts by misadventure, 
usually shipwreck. Those who suc- 
ceeded in returning to their own 
country and gaining admission to it 
were closely interrogated about 
what they had seen and heard. 

By theso means a surprisingly 
large amount of information found 
its way into Japan, stimulating the 
curiosity of a highly literate ruling 
class. As a result, the opening ot 
the ports to trade hr 1858' wus also 
the beginning of a different kind of 
“ opening ", that which led to the 
adoption of Western habits and 
institutions over o wide ' range of 
human and social activity. 

A necessary element in it was the 
continuing study of the West itself. 
Pertly tills was made easy by the 
didactic proclivities of Western 
diplomats, missionaries aucl .mer- 
chants in Japati-.^More significant-^- 
because more likely to overcome 
the political suspicions and cult- 
ural conservatism which Japanese 
brought to the- relationship — were 


Japan'* own initiatives, both private 
cind official. Of these, the best 
known are ihu series of missions, 
partly diplomatic, partly^ investiga- 
tory, which were .sent to Europe mid 
America in the 1860s and 1870s, 
very much in tho manner employed 
for' the study of Chinese civilization 
twelve centuries earlier. 

Mnsan Miyoshi has made a 
detailed study of the first of these 
missions, which went to the United 
States in 1860 to exchange ratifica- 
tions of the Americnn-Jnpanese 
treaty of July 1858. It consisted of 
two groups. One was the naval 
escort, sailing in a Japanese ship, 
the Kanrin Maru, and making the 
return voyage across the Pacific 
between Yokohama and Sail Fran- 
cisco (with substantial help from 
American officers and sailors). The 
oLher was the diplomatic mission 
proper, headed by three Tokugtnvu 
officials ot modest rank, which trav- 
elled ill American naval vessels, 
first to San Francisco, then via 
Panama to Washington and New 
York before returning to Japan by 
the Atlantic and Indinn Oceans. 
Characteristically, many members of 
both groups kept records of their 
travels, most of which have subse- 
quently- been published. Professor 
Miyoshi has read them ail, together 
with a large amount of supplemen- 
tary material in the form of con- 
temporary Western publications and 
modern scholarly monographs. 

His account of the mission is 
arranged in four chapters. The first 
gives a sketch of rhe Japanese back- 
ground, plus a description of bhe 
travellers and tihelr travels. The 
second examines the views they 
formed about American society, con- 
centrating on three topics : race 
relations, the position of women, 
and representative institutions. Next 
he uses the materiel to analyse “ the 
Takugnwa mind as it encountered 
the mysterious West ", that Is, to 
arrive at an understanding of some 
features of Japanese tradition and 
society by tracing the ways in which 
these particular Japanese reacted to 
the unprecedented experience of 
living briefly in an alien dviliza- 
lion. Finally, lie summarizes the 
Inter careers of the men who took 
part in the mission, so Esc as these 
can be' ascertained, Hie whole is 
smoothly written and beautifully 
produced. Including a number of 
picture* from nine teen th-ceutury 
books and journals, both Japanese 


Greyhound worshippers 


I - — " . acquired tho name Guinefort) 

IK, d*««b attracted mothers with ailing in- 

Wy Brian MOCK fa.nts, Instructed by ati elderly 

■" V ' V. woman, they enacted a strange rite 

- ' ■» - : ■ . 7 over the grave. Together they drove 

JEAN -CLAUDE- SCHMITT i‘ nails Into the sacred trees, tossed 

Eteialnt. Staler • the children back and Forth between, 

_ - ■ . ' . ‘ ' . •; the trunks and asked the local fauna 

en faints replace the sick with healthy 
depute le XT lie stecle. babies. They then placed the infants 

273pp. ■ Ports: Flptrunarion, • ■ • nude an straw beneath the trees and 

. aSaasa ; 1 r ;; gj - r 33 ,, „■ gg • ■ ' ■ Hr candle** affixed to the trunks;. 
' ** .. •*: •••■, ' • : The mothers meahwhile withdrew! 

.Tns - cor thus -story which 1 stands- at .oblivious to 1 theft’- children's terri- ' 
cesttra of this' Innovative study, *fted criflS.. When '.this ritual was 
was urat recorded; among the. completed the children were lm- 
exempla, of Etienne do Bou&oh, f . mersqd nine times . in the river 
** preacher general 1 * of rhe Douunl* Chedardnhe. 

Order who died in Lyon in 1261. (Etienne da Bouriton CAVltMnnt. 


ThjS ■ ewibus -story which 1 stands- at .oblivious to 1 theif'- children's terri- 
tj^e oepare of this; innovative study ’filed cries.. When ", this ritual was 
was first recorded among the. completed the children were lm- 
exempla, of Etienne do Bomfeotyf. mersqd nine rimes . in the river 
“preacher general ’* of the- Donum. Chtdaronhe. 

can Order who died in Lyon in 1261. (Etienne da Bourbon., coitfwnpt; . 

A number of women in die region “ouriy - dismissed the dog saint! ■ 
confessed that they had token their Jy 108 * relics he ’had disinterred and 




sick .children to t St Guinefort ”, burnt along with the trees of the. 
Who, on thorough inquiry, turned wood. But his efforts to quash - 

out to be n greyhound accidentally the cult were evidently unsuccess- 
killed by its master, the lord of VH- fu j» for as late as 1826 a parish- 
tars near Ncuville in tho Dombes. priest called Dufornet wrote in- 
!Qnf day when he. His wife and, their reply to, the. bishop of Belloy's’.- 
hprse WOrt.aWiy tltelc ©hfitemi,' . * nquiry mto ’* local' superstitions "i 
jthOtr' liifbnt son, whom tttey hrid left 71 ^mothers With i ailing children^ 


fhOtr' Infbnt son, whom rttey hrid left that ^ mothers -with ; ailing children , 
iii hU crib, wag attacked by ■- ■; ttetee ffoin af or . !; ,*\ an observn-. 
■rfit-ne serpqnt. The .hound ; defended Eton corroborated by reports ot folk-' 

, ihe child and-overcamd the serpent, lorists in 1879 and *1902. 
but in doing so j fr overturned tho ' Jeatt-CMude Schmitt hat rewir- ' 
“H red i< with its own rected die little-known anecdote, 
WFVj* "W* 6 *«* first edited from manu-i 

Maevsss ft,sfc *,•*» s' 

! 2S£| S5S 

buwed ip a well near Lhfe chAtaad S^KloaT'- ^ , and . 
and ordered trees lo be planted 'i, 

Around the site, , ® story Is first tltqatcd iji die 

, - . .-I , cukura! milieu of- the, early thir- 

■'Wot long afterwords the caslla toemh. century, or, more' partial-' 
was destroyed by dMne will . apd Igr-ly, witMn i\* tline^pan which: 
ifao formerly cultivated land aban- not only, witnessed the apogee and 
dorted. However, the local peasants, decline ; 0 f the Idrds of War but 
htariuB of tho dog's -noble bohavtour • also saw. crystalUzing in the rural': 
add. untimely dtjath, made i%s grave - Lyduriols tha first; Wsuits^ of- tergeri. 
a; pi Jet image, shrine aqd;;b'egan to reUgtous forces; the rise of preach- 
^ab^ia. sj^j ^ orn mni qs a -in^ Hnd . the -Inquigitlon at»j{ after 


and Western. Altogether it is a work 
both readable and scluiinrly. 

In one sense it is lu-i-inarily a 
book for Japanese and Amci-icmi 
readers, however, since both peoples 
seem to have a degree of curiosity 
about each other, which is perhaps 
heightened by oheii- respective ex- 
periences of isolation, but which is 
not always widely shored. Others 
will certainly find some of the 
material banal. Nevertheless, there 
is r good deal in it that is of general 
Interest. For. example, Professor 
Miyoshi demonstrates that this first 
mission, unlike chose that ' followed 
it, was characterized on the part of 
its leaders, not by a desire to study, 
but by u determination to avoid 
fuux p(u f. In consequence, the 
curiosity manifested by younger and 
lower-ranking members of the party 
was firmly restrained in the interest 
of Hvoirfing potentially dangerous 
intercourse with foreigners ( though 
not always successfully, to judge 
from American accounts). 

Equally, much of the comment 
whicn tne Japanese were able to 
make about what they saw was 
notably trivial, being conditioned by 
Llieir prior ignorance of Western 
languages and customs. For tills 
reason the attempt to discuss their 
views of subjects like race relations 
and democracy seems over-ambi- 
tious (notwithstanding a revealing 
quotation from one of the -more 
conservative envoys, who likened 
Congress to "our Helunarket at 
Nihombashi ”). 

Those with no great knowledge of 
things Japanese will find the third 
chapter difficult ; but in making 
die point that the Japanese were 
mare interested in acquiring appar- 
ently random factual, information 
than In understanding Western 
moral systems and values. Professor 
Miyoshi usefully reinforces the 
existing literature on the nRture of 
Japanese intellectual approaches to 
the West in the nineteenth century. 
Finally, his detailed comparison of 
Townsend Harris's journal entry 
concerning his audience with the 
Shogun in 1857 with Muragaki’s 
Recount of die I860 mission’s formal 
reception at the White House does 
indeed serve to underline the con- 
trast between the individualism of 
the one and the group coneaouflneai 
of the other. Material of this kind 
has an abiding Interest for students 
of both Japanese and Western 
societies. 


versions, of .the folktale nre then 
distinguished, the author concluding 
that its popularity in the thirteenth 
century arose both from the *' vul- 
garization ? of a learned form in the 
previous decades and from the 
gradual integration of " legend 11 and 
"rite" into an ensemble culture! 
on local soil. In other words, the 
dog saint was ait example of peasant 
culture asserting itself. One of the 
moat arigdna] chapters Is devoted to - 
an 'ethnographic study of the ritual 
in, whidi evidence from folklore, 
iconography,' hagiography and the 
history of- medicine are judiciously 1 
weighed. Contrary to Philippe Arlis, 
Schmitt i is 1 also able 1 to discern 
.beneath the'ourfece of - aristocratic 
formalism a 'distinctive “ sentiment 
mddidval ddl’enf^nce ”. 

A .later chapter examines the 
dofruSion of the cult . throughout 
France .down to the .present, 
together with interesting specula- 
tions on how. the actual St Gubie- 
- *9 r 4. - «Sw*e tn'fa • was -. composed 

i j- the etehtfc teptury. 

:becamq .bssbdetpd with St Sebeatten ■ 
and We arts of hdaling. As Schmitt 1 
demonstrates, there were at. least 
three separate' cults, , one in ■ the 
area wverod by the. Po.-, the Saflne 
and We Hkitje Loire,- another in 
Berra Md wound Sens, end a third 
« • ..’ Nof inaiidy - and tSid 

Me^e-Praflce, 
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'KiL'onini Pa is the namo given to 
themselves by the nurthern and 
larger section of a people on iho 
Sudan-Ethiopian border whom some 
of their neighbours call the Uduk. 
It means “ people of rhe home '* — 
but not in rite Uduk language; pa 
is a Nilotic word, ami they nre 
Koiniin speakers. Their life seems 
at first to be just what Julius 
N.verere regai-ds as the epitome of 
African tradition. They " do not 
buy and sell between brothers as 
the Arabs do”. In any one of the 
tiny hamlets in which they live, 
every man must assist in the culti- 
vation of his neighbours' fields, and 
most of the wood and water that 
the women collect is for cooking 
and brewing to refresh collective 
work parties. Any woman who cooks 
food should make enough for all to 
share. To do too well on one’s own 
fields is suspect— no kulaks, no 
entrepreneurs. Individuals may 
barter surplus grain for pigs and 

g oats, but the hamlet members com- 
ine to exchange thesa animals for 
cattle, which are then their com- 
mon property. The core of the IibiiIf 
let is a “ birth-group ” — a matri* 
lineal unit which can rarely trace 
its ancestry beyond the period of 
the Mahdiya, The 10,000 or so 
Uduk are the only matriUneal popu- 
lation in this region of classical 
patrdiiny. 

Are they then a precious remnant 
of the golden age? This is not 
Wendy James's explanation. She 
finds one in the disturbed history 
of the Uduk, raided for slaves not 


only by Hie Arabs but bv vioL. 
of tlu- Arabs such as the finer 5 
living at the crossroads of conflU 
lust between Arab and Ethinn- 
then between northern and sS Si ' 
Sudan. In a situation, she «rS 
where it may be inipossible-to nS 
jsh and maintain the.contraciui 
links on which the rccdnnitlon M 
patrilineal descent depends n«mU 
must fall back on ” 
ciple of natural Unking thrE 
women ”. People do in general know 
who their mothers wore. 

But now Hint peace has beft 
restored, iiiuiriMiiy is actusl!. 
reinforced from two directio^S ■ 
«fe no longer called on, u d,* 
used ro he. to fight alongside the? ‘ 
fathers in defence of the hamlet t 
and women cun leave their husband! ! 
w-itlioiit feHr r.f reprisuls. Hence * 
James argues, uterine ties, havin' 
already been emphasized, are 
strengthened at the expense oi 
marital ones. 

Many birth -groups bear tribal or 

B lnce-uames drawn from outsit 
'ditk country. James believes then 
to be descendants of non-Udukubo 
sought protection during the 
troubled times. The offer of pm- < 
tectiou is sometimes remembered 
but the egalitarian Uduk concelii 
the relationship as one of blood 
brotherhood, not as clicntship, it 
would be, for example, among the 
Mandari, where refugees becami 
hereditary retainers of the petty 
chiefs. 

James is curiously defenshi 
about her excursions Into hlstoiy. 


implying that they are ethnogropb; r 
but not anthropology. Indeed sbo [. 
offers a possible " Tuncrional " n - 
planation of Uduk iustitudom ; 
which does not rely on her knor- ! 
ledge of the past at all. Where an 
such explanations current today? ( 
For an anthropologist to prodnu : 
one, even in caricature, is phmf 
into the hands of those hlsiorlini , 
who, without any knowledge of im ; 


historical reasons for our feictdwi 
of what passed for hlstorv fifty or 
sixty yeurs ago, go on rabuking w 
for neglecting the subject 


Sam and Flooey 
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to groat length to prove tW ” 
Clio first journey Samuel, anc 
ence were not married. Fw n»« 
ever supposed that . they a***- 
Florence was a Hungarian 
ft-om the 1848 revoluttoii 
Samud had found her in Molmv* 
oil the Danube, apparently SMih “ 
be sold as a Turkish eloye.Ste,™ 


“ UB SU1U M W AUIIUIOII ■. jJd. 

" ■■■■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■■ only seventeen. He took nw 

This Is an account of Samuel and travelling Hb 

Florence Baker's : two journeys to tuojly to Cairo mid Lbke Aioerr 
the lake regions of central Africa. waa dellrat& A ^ 

With the first, Baker, travelling four young dai^htw* » 

nt his own expense, was 1 hoping up for he % not. 

to make some contributions to the M l®, ni i™vie until In 

discovery of the still .unknown J® 1 ’ them about . j ^ 

sources of the Nile. On their iyay ^Rd married her, veiy quieuy, 
up the river tho Bakers had a 'Is return to England, 
dramatic meeting at Gondokoro .Hall also suggestSi but d«w 

with Speke and Grant whq wore prove, tiliat on tho return jow'"* 

In, the last stage • of their long down the Nile, after flveje®' 
Walk from Zanzibar to Khartuip, shared perils. Baker was «UU 
having successfully confirmod that iiig his options open It Is j™*' i B 
the lake which Speke had named he made out some cheques i to 
Victoria Nyanza was the main her maiden name, but after i™ 

reservoir of the Nile, 'Hiey told of fever hl| death was an™r rt 

Baker, that they hnd heard of, but possibility. And he would 
had been unable to visit, another wanted her to be stranded 
great ; lake.- which was almost He ' bad also, as a .P"\* 
certainly - in the Nile system, endo wed. her. - Whatever; tlW' Fj 


certainly - in tne Nile system, endowed her. - Wnateyfiiro'"". 
Samuel- and Florence set off tionshlp was, it wos 
Immediately in search of it. and. enduring onfe.- Sam ' adorw, « 

so. found rite other great NHe “ Flooey”, wno . hfld'riskeo,*^^ 

reservoir, which they named the but . lost her life for. him, ^ 

Albert Nyanza. . out whopi he -WQU ?^ 1 . i:,ir ? D »Sfoic* 


between : the rdsp of- the ritual/' the^ slay'e trade, • and he r had to Ztf- ,2: - ;>£ Rosalyh W 

legend 9? ihe.dog Mint and U10 ; ipfounnlous: retteat ; from JJjJ fwiJ^SSS ons’&W^S 

creation and . desertion of i rnew • BlmyoFo.'-, jriiere he. had rather • I WXiHW*# N JS e n»d faiW'T. 
CCTtees u °rkwtation fl beriveen. Su i hoStod the , Egyptian Hag JJJf ^ ehtfiet to jSf. 

eleyehth, and,- thirtoehth : - ceutiirtes, capital. • - ; - B: {£» j ofl oft® 


eleyehth, and.- thirteen th ; - ceuturlha, 

Oiaers wiU find the structuralism 


object, was the suppression of the. SK r S/hte 
*l^ Vo i. 1 ?®®,' on th ® UP per Nile. But - h j£ *“* uncertain d l» s 

the ■ Khedive also had - imperial wfarence 

ambltiwis, qnd Baker was briefed F!K^« 0 lSm W 15or d Ljei it row 
to annex the African kingdoms Fa,t: h - ; die ^ 

te;the vicinity of the great ^akea. Vavels L flnf| 

The expedition:; war. a failure. He ■ jn® Bakers jraveis w “ . . . 

made t &tle/ or no' impressiSi' on end bhe retoW ^ 

the slave trade, • and he 'had to , , .- . unsaiyh il . 


'1 - -vA.** -t —?•£*■•} If- . - 1 -.- ; 


j-V — v-T.:-»rjr-.-1 -t-M r-.: - r;i 

•, ■ - ’tv-"*” > >• •' 


the j inteFdlsctelinsry. yalde V.of ,die 
study 1 ah a ; whole: . The author, has . 
OTudently, bouuiced.. ..»hfe various 1, , 

1 el eaten ts, nofc: plowing Snthrapolqgi-; 

c«- ftflrmftiAllty to o.vefyvheitn : tfie-t 

.i- 1> ■ ■» ■:.!-• . -,-r- ■. 1 %i-r 


(uhlijit 
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DUCCIO DI BUON1NSEGNA 
AND HIS SCHOOL 
JAMES H. STUBBLE BINE 
In this first complete examination of ■ 
the "Father of Sienese Art" and a 
founder of modem Italian painting, 
James Stubblebine presents a cato* 
logue raisonnG of Duccio and his • 
entire school, and Includes both the 
original and English translation of many 
previously unpublished documents. 

COO Hips. 2 vpls. 8% X 11". £30,10 



THE ETCHINGS OF * 

■SALVATOR ROSA 
RICHARD* W. WALLACE 
"..An Invaluable volume to the serious 
. print scholar, provided by a conscien- 
1 tlous and thorough historian."— 7fi e Art 
Calfety 230 illus. 10 x ay/'. £20.70 

THE DIARY OF GEORGE A. LUCAS 
An American Art Agent in Paris, 

1 1857-1909 
LILIAN M.C. RANDALL 
A rkh and virtually unexplored archive 
for the art historian and 'social historian 
is presented In this two-volume work. 
130 illus- m X m 2 volsj' £27.60 
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VAhl bYCKAS RELIGIOUS ARTIST 
JOHN RUPERT MARTIN and 
GAIL FEIGENBAUM 
"Transcending the catalogue category, 
this book Is sheer pleasured behold.. , 
and its erudite Text Is hlghly-readable- 
and Illuminating."— The Art Gallery, ; 

A Publication of . The Art Museum, 
Princeton University. 110 Illus., 1 1n 
color. 10% x 11." Cloth. £1 5.80. 

Paper, ‘£7.50 v ; . *;. 


NOW IN PAPERBACK 



THE SCULPTURE OF ;* 

EDGAR DEGAS' 

CHARLES W. MlCLARD ' *' • ^ 

"ThlS’ls a very good book on a great 
■SubJect..i. , Mr.;M1!Ia«I'4bookhasr..a 
scrupulosity ,vyhlch Pfegas 'lilmseff ■ 
would have -applauded."— Tho. IY61V 
York Times Book-Review. 

80 pp. illus. 8%xl0 ,, .£4.80 
(Cloth. £15.20) 




TftCTi&W.Wit.ffttHE’ '■ 

RENAISSANCE * 

John pope-hen nessy °5 ci 

"....Elpgarit, erudite, an d very readable,... 
The book Is animated by an admirable' 
Indulgence and a fine clarity/'— The • 
Ncw Yqrk, Times Book Review. ;. } 

The.AiWt Melion%ectUres In the Pine, j 
Afti ^o//frigen Ser!$s., 330, J Hus. 

7VtX 10" £5,60 (Cloth, £16;50X - J ,V 



IMAGES AND IDEAS IN 
SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY SPANISH 
PAINTING 
JONATHAN BROWN 
Departing from the traditional bio- 
graphical approach to Spanish painting 
Jonathan Brown relates Important 
Spanish. Baroque paintings and 
painters to their cultural milieu. 
Pr/ncefon Essays on the Arts, 6. Illus. 
ClOtli, £11.10. Paper, £3.90 



ROBERT MAILLART'S BRIDGES 
The Art ^Engineering ' ,. 
DAVID P.BILLINGTON • • •• 

"...Strangely there has been no previous 
bopk'ou Maillot In English....Davld P. 
Bllllngton's (work) therefore fills a gap. n . 
Tlio book Is a fnodei of what such a 
monograph should be."— 7/mes Literary. 
Supp/emenf. 117 Illus. 10 x 8". £9.80 
Winner of the 1979 Dexter Prize by tho 
Society tor the History of Technology 


MASTERPIECES 

Chapters on the History of an Idea 

WALTER CAHN 

Tracing the history and critical function 
of the most hallowed word In tho vo* 
cabulary of praise, Calm studies tho 
changes in the meaning of the term 
"masterpiece." Princeton Essays Oil tfiQ 
Arts, 7. 53 Hlus. Cloth, £8,20. 

Paper, £3.90 


THE DRAWINGS OF LOUIS 

HENRY SULLIVAN 

A Catalogue of the Frank Uoyd 

Wright Collection at the Avery 

Architectural Library 

PAUL E. SPRAGUE 

With a Forevvofd by ADOLF K,. . 

• RLACZEK ,, -■ • . :*■ • 

"The book is a handsomely presented 
Volume wlth'a brfaf Introduction to 
Sullivan and the drawings as well as 
extensive catalog Information and- 
stylistic commentary on each drawing 
The reproductions are beautifully 
done...."— A/A Journal, 185 Illus, 

9 x 11%". £13.90 
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THE SCULPTURE Of DONATELLO ; 
h.w. janson: ’ 

Incorporating the Notes and Photo* 
graphs of the late Jenfi linyl ; . . ' j 
"Dr. Janspn offers us tha best selected 
corpqs of photographic .details that has 
been produced for any sculptor/' .. 
-rKennefh.C^ Ap6llo. ■ .. 

.126- ppb 1I|U9> -i • 
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THE SEYm STYLE mCRtEK 
SCULPTURE 

BRUNILDE SISMONDO R1DGWAY 
"A refreshingly npw^pproach to the 
style; an approach which Is as .-logical 
and persuasive as R ls radical*"— 7^/irT 
Gr/rm/js Pfld/cy, The American ;ot/rn« 
pfArc/iaeofQgy '’!*■" 

189 j>tates, : £5.3S CCMh/£11»90) . 


THE MINIATURES OF 
THE &CRA PARALLEIA. 

Farlsinus Gra0QHg;9Jj3 ;. ... . - 

KURTWEITZMANN- ' * ' 

The •itfnlatdresTrt this most lavishly • - 
illustrated Byzantine mahiiscript stillln 
existence afford us the first compre- 
hensive plcture.of the biblical, patrlsilQ 
and historical books Illustrated during 
ilia Early Byzantine period and provide- 
the only surviving testimony for m&ny ... 
. of the II lustrations. Sfudfes In M finu- : 
script /i/tfmJhaitop, 9.759 lltafc 7 
8 Vix lW, £&8Q , - . 
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FFCHATTO & WINDUS=i 
Barbara Hanrohfro 
The Peach Groves 
An idyllic viait to New 
Zealand ia transformed by 
increasingly sinister events. 

0 7011 2490 3 240pp 
May £4.95 

Cormac McCarthy 
Suttree 

A powerful end shocking 
novel set in Tennessee in the 
early 196G's. 

0 7011 2506 3 480pp 
April £6.95 

Terry Davis 
Vision Quest 
‘The truest novel about 
growing up Bince The 
Catcher in the Rye \ 
JOHN IRVING 
070112509 8 208pp 
June £5.95 

Veljko Mi6unovi6 
Moscow Diary 
Translated by DavidFloyd 
Veljko Mi6imovi6; Tito’s 
first ambassador to Moscow 
after Stalin's death* records, 
the consolidation of 
Kruschev's regime in the 
cold war years. 
070112469 5 512pp 
April £12.95 


Meyer Schapiro 
Winner of the National Book 
Critics Circle Award and the 
Mitchell Award for Modern 
Art: 

Late Antique, Early 
Christian and 
Mediaeval Art 
TUb third volume of Meyer 
Schnpiro’s Selected Papers 
brings together eighteen 
studies on subjects 
spanning. Western art from 
the end of Classical 
Antiquity to the beginnings 
of the Renaissance. 

175 black & white 
illustrations 
0701125144 446pp 
April £20 

Chatto Nature Guides 
TWo hew titles in this 
popular series 
Poisonous Plants and 
Animals 

07011 2525 Xh/b .'. 
07011 2526 8 p/b 
Water and Shore Birds 
' 07011 2524 IbJb 
: 0 7011 2627 6 p/h 
\\ Ma'y ■ Each book: 

. • 144pp, Illustrated with 
over 100 full colour 
photogradhb « ! • 
£4.9o h/b £2.50 p/b 

The Letters of 
Virginia Woolf 
.‘An event of considerable . 
literary importance . . . the 
letters, in short, are a 
• treasure trove.' 

time 

;; ,. topapejrb^k': : 
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The Letters of Virginia 
■ Wbolf . " r 
Volume! 11888491 2 . . 
Edited byNJgel Nicojson . 

assisted by Joanne ; 

■: : v Thratmaira 
O'/Gil 2483 0 660pp 
April £3.96 CWF64 

The Question of Things 
' Happening 
The Letters of Virginia 
Woolf ■ ■ 

volume II: 1912-1922 
07011 24822 6fi6pp 
April £3.95 .CWP55 






By Andrew Hislop 

Dnd Timing 
London cinemas 


Usually Nicolas Roeg’s people find 
themselves confronted with new, un- 
known worlds. Two children get 
lost in the Australian outback in 
Walkabout, a married couple experi- 
ence the psychic and the paranormal 
in Don’t Look Now, an alien drops 
in on our planet in The Man Who 
Fell to Earth. His new film. Dad 
Timing, gives us n psychoanalyst in 
Vienna. Coals to Newcastle in com- 
parison, one might think. But Dr 
Alex Linden (Art Garfunkel), an 
American lecturer in psychoanalysis 
at the University of Vienna, is quite 
a different practitioner from the 
early pioneers of the unconscious, 
and Vienna, though still sporting an 
nrt gallery in one of the rare 
glimpses which Roeg allows us, is 
not tho city of its cultural heyday. 
Advertisements for Jam bedeck the 
trams. Strippers bounce bare 
buttocks on nets above customers in 
bars. The Police Inspector (Harvey 
Keitel) would like to see Fidelio 
but the tickets are too expensive. - 

Vienna is Americanized. The 
main protagonists in the film. 
Linden and nis erstwhile girlfriend, 
Milena Flaherty (Theresa Russell), 
are American, but we are not given 
the poignant niceties of die occupied 
Vienna of Tha Third Man. Milena’s 
Czech husband (Denholm Elliot) 
rolls a fair Slavonic “ r " in *' Bugger 
off ! ”, but Kreitel, though aided by 
obviously Austrian assistants, plays 
the Inspector long-haired and trans- 
atlantic. “This is Austria” he re- 
marks to Linden, We need convinc- 
ing. 

Linden returns to mock in love, 
rather than celebrate in science, 
the origins of his profession. He 
is more Interested in quick' half 
clothed copulation on a staircase 
than in more arcane sexual symbo- 
lism, in penetrating an unconscious 
person than a person’s unconscious. 
He tells a group of students in the 
Freud Museum that a kiss is an 
Inquiry on the first floor whether 
th» second is free, then retreats to 
frolic -irreverently with Milena on 
dm- master's couch while Sigmund 
frowns down from his portrait. 


This technique works best when we 
are allowed to witness its subtleties 
wjtl lout such observations from the 
chriffloiens as “ Everything I say hns 
to be said in the context of who I 
om". That the Inspector and Lin- 
den have die same painting shows 
the link between them better than 
the hesitant, tortured comparisons 
uttered by detective to doctor. 

Udoff manages to slip into his 
screenplay enough intentional hum- 
our to keep Chung's going, even if 
the pace of the revelations becomes 
laboured towards the end of the 
film. There is a delicately hilarious 
ireno in which a Czech official ex- 
plains divorce in his country to Lin- 
den. However, Bad Timing Is, above 
alii, a ddigjht for the voyeur, and not 
just the kind of voyeur who likes 
an unclad Miss Russell. Every room 
is so cluttered with paintings, sculp- 
tures, masks, dolls, fetishes, oh jets 
fcrouvfo, that Fraud’s own study 
seems symbolically bane in compari- 
son. Linden is seen clutching his 
penknife when ho meets Milena who, 
throughout the film, wears a battery 
of significant brooches. Promin- 
ently displayed books are less happy 
as symbols: Blake is to be found 
on the fateful bed; Pinter’s No 
Man’s Land appears in a German 
version ; Paul Bowles’s The Shelter- 
ing Sky prompts a visit by Linden 
and Milena to Moirocco. 1 . 

. Garfunkel, eighteen going on 
forty, the innocence of hU Carnal 
Knowledge frizzy locks sufficiently 
receded to reveal a protruding egg- 
head, adeptly manages to convince 
as both outraged lover and sinister 
doctor. Theresa Russell does justice 
to the tele of the mysterious, diffi- 
cult, appealing blonde : though the 
role itself, despite (or because of) 
lines Uke " All I want Is tny own 
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The knocks and Wows of Irish history 


By T. P. IVfatheson 


The Shadow of a Gunman 
The Other Place, Stratford 



"Desi 
sea 
Classical 


pelliiig film and, as befits the work 
of a distinguished fomier , camera- 
man , always visually Intriguing, 


esign of a monument with a stone pure and Ionic Tempi a m fh > 
” oy Joseph M. Gaudy (1771-1843), from tho exhibition of Hit j 
ssical Architectural Drawings at the Heinz Gallery, 21 Pwtrm t 
Square, Wl, until June 7. The exhibition was first shown at the Gdw 
Carroll, Munich, and the German catalogue (not being printed /pr W 
British exhibition) is of some importance. It contains eswpsbyjw 
Harris, Warner Occhslin, Joachim Hotz, and Adrian von Buttta'i J* 
illustrated, by forty-three black and i ohitc plates, and is obtameHifm 
the Galeric Carroll, Residentenzstr. 24, 8000 Milne hen l 


The walls quake and, resound to 

the hammering of British soldiers 
on a raid, splintering wood and 
breaking glass: inside, die tang of 
cordite: outside, a womans cries 
of " Up the Republic ” echo across 
the deserted waterside of the Avon. 
The cluttered tenement hte of Hil - 
Joy Square, Dublin, May 1920 (»1I 
fog-ends, empty sorter bottles, ena- 
melled chamber-pots, a crucifix) is 
recreated alongside tho comfortable 
converted dower bouses of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon’s own old town, 
among whose denizens tho 
deprived urban proletariat are not 
notably represented. Such a care- 
fully detailed, naturalistic recon- 
struction in what is essentially an 
open-space theatre' has its disadvan- 
tages (characters spending about 
blocking the view* for example), 
but the record of The Other Place, 
demonstrates its ability to house 
thoroughly-convincing versions of 
plays of almost any period, in any 
convention, 

The RSC, already specialists in 
the most sensational and melodra- 
matic works of Shakespeare, aptly 
resurrect Sean O’Casey’s Shadow of 
a Gunman to commemorate the 
centenary <rf hds birth! • O’Casey’s 
own debut as an amateur actor was 
1 as that saintly victim Henry VI, 

' and : mother RSC favourite, Dion 
Boncloault,' could easily' have ins- 
pired some of the melodramatic in- 
cident and low-comedy diameters 
of tills first successful tjwo-ccter. 


guns awaken him and Davoren to a 
life of real pain and remorse, ironi- 
cally validating Davoren ’s romnniic 
refrain from Shelley, “Ah me 1 
alas, pain, pain ever, for ever I ” 

This is the harsh lesson of all 
O’Casey, beyond his compassion for 
the condition of the Irish urban 
poor. There is no refuge in super- 
stition, in fantasies of glory, in the 
bottle, in dreams of love, in poetic 
fictions. When the test of courage 
and belief comes— “ iihe tappin* on 
the wall”, the Macbeth-! ike knock- 
ing at the gate — a man, if he is 
anywhere to be found under bis 
blanket of self-deception and illu- 
sion, must stand. Perhaps the most 
pathetic and painful moment of 
this play is the denial by Davoren 
and Shields, under, interrogation by 
a brutal British soldier, of their 
Gaelic affiliations and ancestry. It 
semis almost axiomatic in O’Casey 


that while ilio men dive for cover, 
cringing and cowering at the explo- 
sions around them, the wumen, or 
some of them, ardent and tender as 
Minnie Powell here, calmly face the 
burden not only of daily life but of 
the historical process as well. 

O’Casey had tested these matters 
on his senses and yet retained 
hope and courage: first, as the 
poor, half-blind youngest of thir- 
teen children, struggling for exis- 
tence in just such a tenement as 
this play recreates: -later, in Jim 
Larkin’s Irish Transport and Gen- 
eral Workers’ Union and in the 
Irish Citizen Army in 1913 j ULnaMy, 
as a playwright exiled from his 
own people. Tnis exhilarating Strat- 
ford performance captures some of 
the contradictions of his genius : 
the relish for colourful and evotea- 

a ue humanity (Adolphus Grigson’s 
range Lodge strut, twirling his 
umbrella like a lethal mace); the 


delight -in rite at surdities of speech 
(Mr Gallogher’s letter *’ as good a 
letter ns was decomposed by a 
scholar”); the affection for inno- 
cence and yuimg love (Minnie’s 
11 Quick Mr Davoren, write me 
name in type writ in’ before I go **) ; 
the indignation at the lies men live 
by and the oppression which makes 
such lies inevitable. The audience 
is lulled by the amiable eccentric- 
ities of the first act to anticipate 
an evening of quiet enjoyment at 
the antics of that ‘‘hopeless 
counuy ” ; but when the raid 
erupts, around as well as in front 
of us, toe share the physically sick 
fear and seLf-disgUst (vividly 
evoked by Michael Pennington) of 
the demoralized Davoren. Of 
course, in the end we are protected 
from these cruel truths: the play 
ends, we go home. In the theatre, 
if not in the world outside, cath- 
arsis rules. 


Making Weill too precious 


We are given more conventional 
examples of Linden’s pedagogical 
proctice. He tells a class that we 
are all spies, watchers, observers, 
and projects n slide of a boy at the 
front of tha hall looking at n pic- 
ture of his fornicating parents at 
the back. Debased psychoanalysis, 
no doubt, and. Linden is a debased 
psychoanalyst. He works for the 
American army, giving colour tests 
and making psychological reports, 
and he drives a red sports car. 
Wils vulgarization of psycho- 


being re? 

called as though through cinematic 
analysis. The voyeuristic Inspector, 


fes analyst,' prontpta Linden to " , 

me what you dare not”, (n rey 

whether he allowed tjie overdosed 
Mtlena to go into a coma before he 
called on ambulance. We do not 
need 'to be convinced of Linden’s 
theories. We want to know what he 
dldt^the 1 jirL .« ; : : . . ..i .■ 

1 J®, art tha details 

ahq ' thd . butcotod of the stray, are 
revealed by iirtrlcate cutting; -be- 
tween the opebating theatre, epi- 
sodes In Llnd&i 'and Milena’s love 
affair, and the. police- inve&tigAt too. 

i* y 1 f ■ jj | , '• ■ ■_ 

Tho-ti. H. Lailwence h«lf<e&tert«ry 
celebrations . moved last .week to 


By Patrick O’Connor 

Silverlake 

New York City Opera. 

New York has a second-generation 
Weill cult, a quarter of a century 
after its “ discovery ” of bis Euro- 
pean operas there after his death 
in 1950. Having successfully played 
Street Scene in recent seasons, the 
•City Opera are giving the first 
American performances of Der 
Silberseei conducted by Julius 
Rudel in an adaptation by Lys 
Symonette, who is head of the Kurt 
Weill Institute. Georg 7 Kaiser’s 
libretto was the last gasp of free 
theatre in Hitler’s -Germany ; the 
first ; and only -performances in 
February 1933. were interrupted by 
.Nazi demonstrators, and in -March 
Weill fled to Fra^ce. Since, then the 
pieqe has not been staged; although 
several concert performances, have 
taken Place including ' one dt the 
1971 Holland Festival with Lotte 
Lenya, her only appearance in this 
work and the occasion of her fare- 
well to 1 the stage. 




Moore’s The . Priest of Love. The 
screenplay is by Alan Plater and 
Miles ban. according to miMt 



taken - him far "wsS the box- 
- Office. Ian McKellen "is playing 
Ldwrence and Janet Suzman 'Fried*.- 
Ava Gardner is Mabel Dodge 
Lb han ; Penelope . Keith, Dorothy 
Brett Str John Gielgud will mnke 
nn . astringent . oppciunhte . as ■ tge 




■ 1 y ^ .7"'?- ' — --- «. »l«6 1II.V, H11U 

- ms [realisation that love is stronger 
than revenge when he. is reconciled 
with ■ OHm, ■ a- police man' who . bk&. 
Shot nun. during, a grocery store 
robbery. . A subplot h4s Frau yon 
Luber and the gross : Baroh 1 Laiir. 
cheatj’ ...Olira out 6f his money Snd 

■ home ; 1 destitute, :he and ; Severin 
decide.; to rqtbrn to the lake , and 
drowd themselves. . In the original, 

. when they reach the: shore, they find 
fne water frozen .and- hear the 
voice, of the innocent' gin' Fcnrii- 
. mors; eacopi agiug them: : ” The lake 
> Wti! support anyone' who^deddea he 
must 'gd tin further ’'. ^This svm- 
•bnlic 'tending -.has bee'h': somewhat 
altored. several otbej’ changes 
have' the effect of "softening tb<? 
• . ?^ br Y and removing aitepribo from 
• ns.. sDqq-polhiqal 1 impllcntlDns in 
order, to Concentralb on the rela- 
tionship between the tWq men. 

insidnly j 


an his mature post Mahagonny vein. 
A waltz duet for two shop girls and 
a tango for n sinister mnti deliver- 
ing • a lottei-y prize . are the only 
echoes of Dreigroschenoper. For this 
production, pnrt of o ballet Wuill 
wroie in 1927 for a performance 
of Strindberg's Gustau III, and a 
song frobi the incidental music for 
Lion Feuchiwanger’s Die Pot role wn- 
seln have been added. Although 
this allows more of the story to 
unfold in music, tho general treat- 
ment is balunced uneasily between 
musical and opera and is not helped 
by the inclusion of tho ballet, which 
can never have crossed tho minds of 
author or composer. 

■ Joel Gray, a vivacious performer 
in the best Broadway tradition, plays 
Oljin. Gray is much more a dancer 
than .- a ; singer .(although his homo 
is listed among tbe baritones in the 
City Opera’s roster of soloists) so 
that his Voice has to be amplified, 
which upsets the balance between 
orchestra- . qnd /singers exactly ' as 
happened in London recently with 
Julie Covington Jn the ENO's Seven 1 
Deadly Sins. 

One cannot help feeline that his ! 
presence [ is also intended as a , 
wstilnderf-of, C^bpuccL flnd , his .por- 
trayal in iit- o.r the. Master of Cere- 
. monies-:' never Hi el ess, it- is a touch- 
;.ing, ..and characteristically dapper 
■performance. - Severin is sung by 
h] 8 best in , the 
dpet with Elisabeth Hynes as Fenai- 
more, . ( the. put-upon poor relation. 

Himee lOmAa itAu V 


Harold Prince’s P r « duCli# 5 J ' 
swift, and unlike many open ^ 
tors ho knows how to ^ V ? 
chorus usefully. Mowenjs 1 ^ 
atumi.il dranm are derived fro® 
chic sot by Muuuol lutgcimro [ 
eight smoked Bl°». areC ^S- i 
sliding and revolving, a' 1 
reflect performers, orcn«'« . 
audience. At the end ri ■, 
they suddenly box In Ohift , 
ami slilvoring, while. UwjJi 
Silverlnko point at him 
as Severin 1 * aiwckar. It 
worth while reviving d |ls . rjrf 
nnd beautiful score but i ^ , 
Opera’s edition poses os many ^ 
Jems us it solves. A 
sion of tlie original 
music unenlivened by 
other compositions, would ® ^ 
as strong an impact and w D j ^ 
one-act companion to 
shorter Brecht pieces. 


ley (“Hu 

venr fond of turning a serious 
thing into a joke ''5 resolutely 
taUed hU story of the poltroon- 
poet Dooal Davoren, a supposed 
f* w ma » on the x tin. who lets his 
innocent lover go to a bloody death 
n- f av ? « 8 own sWn » a tragedy. 
Michael Bogdanov's production cer- 
lainiy generates pity and fear at its 
titter conclusion, although it lang- 

r-u es l » on “S*« °n the irrepres- 
sible tide of puns, malapropisms, 
wnuc turns, and drunken songs 
much bursts, > into the squalid 
room occupied by Davoren end his 
Seurnas Shields. S-hields, in 
«Vu7 nan Rodway ’« performance, 
8cm eves all the primitive supers tl- 
uiiion, fear, and malignity required 
ov the author. He spends most of 
P 1 ®^ recumbent on u stretcher 
p. ^“gsing n grubby blanket 
«ooiit bis head, vainly seeking to 
. tJklUv 6 th? tsppin* on the wall” 
ji„r^„P ursue s him through the 
.second act. Davoren tells 
2™ a iandniine ojwrfodiug under 
. • ; is the pnly thing that 

f; y°u Put of it ” (and the 

h 18 Precisely. such a land- 

bot „ShieIds, literally and 
metaphon cal l y and like most of 



The diversities of Dorelia 


Oxford 




■« 7 W nude women , One seated ”, charcoal or black chalk, c 1906-7; and (below) Scolding mother with tiro 
children ” ven and ink on squared paper, c 1910. Both are in the exhibition of early drawings by Augustus 
■ ‘ John at the Maclean Gallery, reviewed here. 


•rms of Morpheus* 1 until the 





(«. w,[ub auuKs me- cpnqernea tne 
Iran Slat Idn is^aithful .) This char- 
acter is. deprived^ of h* shat'per 

CjSjtf M A F n the 

- audifence , that all tytantg may fall 
m ^ lottpd : Jnstend. to . 
n i > u ber i ,'8unn)/hy Elaine 

^ red-haired 
ft : !? » u c hanel - gown. ■ 

' rnn'nH 2?! . ’Wfl-CShtted' 

f " broduebpn that this , 

; JtV S - wbeh , sung i'by a : 

;t Pk) f 01- th6 1 villain ess. 

J anything 


■JC’AW* 


.Annul , 


all technical 


' preference* 


Dictionary of 
Ij^^kweluabtavvotk In 
^v^n updqted by tha' 
, ”■ *vm R; Arden, and tha 




keifisedB 

Votuml £332, 

j ...;• Votmeum^} 
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By Rosemary Diimage 

Augustus John Early Drawings 

DioreMa to undisputed queen of Ae 
group of early Augustus John 
Drawings on show at the Maclean 
Gallery, St George V Street, London 
WL until April 24 : DoreHa washomg 
feet, DoreJia wWra single emr- 
ring, Dorelia with children and wotji- 
out, in robes, and shawls and gypsy 
gowns and even— flinuauaBly— nude. 
She undoubtedly carried off costume 
briliianily and. in all these por- 
traits, exudes tpat air of sleek dalm 
which whs apparent in the large 
Study of ’ her' with three children 
Shown at the Royal Academy's 
Post-Impress ion ism ■ exhibition. 

It- is curious that an artist who in 
pi-ivate lWe could treat wpmen 
quite abominably, drew thesn , wi^th 
such I ove. . Nearly . a^l these draw- 
ings, the. gathering of one collector; 
are of wom«i j often .of woman an' 
earth-mother, a baby in her. mans 
and children round her skirts. 
Mast of them were doiie between 
1904 and . 1912— a period when 
■ John ■ 'was fatiiefing • chadfrtr.on 
Ddr^ia.and Id^ s hw ^st Iwife, 


who died unlatnented by Him in 
1907. At one point women and 
children were packed off together 
into ft Romany caravan on Dart- 
moor. Judging’ from the portraits, 
Dor^Ha’a piaciklity wejs not dented. ■ 
ah' ) 'iKtoresting ; :dr Awlhi 


of Gwen John done some time 




(See 'cahUon obovti.). 


Tbe greatest and rather unexpected 
ple^.pr^c^^te exi\l^on^ ;hl?wov^, '| 

Jngs.'moro covete^aeven than tbe 
drawings. Once again Dorelna wins, 
in a cap with great pheasant 

fea tiiers swirling wnind her head. 
When he' produced these con- 
fident pictures John urns be- 

tween about twenty-five and thirty- 
five. Ho has been thought of as the 
Slade’s instant young prodigy j but 
there was tihe extraordinary event 
in his life of the bathing accident, 
when ce struck. Ws 3iead.cn a rock 
. and had to spend a period of cop' 
valesoenco— after (which both his 

work/and his character are said to 
Havo /acquired sudden, iBamboyant 
seK-aswxince, 

John's treatment of himself as a 
model, here; is . strikingly different 
from nis treatment of the figures 
' of women. Dt the gallery's windovf 
is a small etching, h lone self-por- 
trait. Behind; . ini. die 'gallery, art 
'! the Dorelias and Idas,' the nudes, 
the gyysy[ mOtihere, ginpefol and 
i rather expressionless.! But the artist 
who -looks, out of Die self-portrait is 
. lean.’ wary and tense. He; seems to 
r injjabjia different world.. ■ : 


of David Hum® 

Ernest Campbell 
Mossner 

Professor Moss net's definitive 
life of Hume was first published 
In 1654. For this revised and 
enlarged edition the author has 
corrected some errors of fact, 
updated the bibliography, and 
added a textual supplement 
which Incorporates the results of 
recent Hume scholarship. Stuait 
Hampshire, writing In Scientific 
American of the first edition, said 
that it was 'a splendidly 
: successful book which will be ' ' 
Indispensable both to students 
of Hume and to students of the 
eighteenth century. 

Second edition £20 

Doubt and 
Dogmatism 

; Studies in Hellenistic !i 
: Epistemology ‘ ;j 

Edited by 

Malcolm Schofield, 

Myles Burnyeat, 
and Jonathan Barnes 

The achievement ol Hellenistic 
philosophy was considerable in 
; Itself, and historically it had a 
formative Influence on the 
development of modern 
philosophy. The problems and 
debates under discussion in the 
present volume marked out some 
of Its central concerns for 
philosophy. £12.50 


Greek; Aims 
in Fortification 

A. W. Lawrence 

In this book, Information from 
literature and Inscriptions Is 
combined with the evidence of 
hundreds of ruins throughout the 
Greek world to provide an 
Interpretation of the remains In 
the light of historical conditions. 

It Investigates the motives for 
bui Idlng the various types of 
fortification, the diverse means 
by which Individual types 
performed their function, and the 
many respects In which the need 
for defences affected the lives of 
the Inhabitants of Greek cities. 
Illustrated £35 

Enacting a Bill 
of Rights 

Tho Legal Problems 
Joseph Jeconelll 

The author here Analyses the 
legal difficulties that the United 1 1 
Kingdom would encounter In 
■ enacting aBHI of Rights. He |j 

examines -the possible-forms this, 
could take, and how they would if 
Effect the workings of Parliament 
and the oourtB, and tha changed 
role of iudges In Interpreting 
such a document, £14 

Bruno Gutmann j 
(1876-1966) 

A German Approach 
to Social Anthropology i 
J.C. Winter 

' Bruno Gutmann ranks among the 
founders of soolal anthropology, 
and the influence of hie thought 
and approach oan be seen In the 
work orL. Levy-Bruhl, 

W.l.Thomas, Claude L6vl-Straus8, 
Franz Steiner, Mary Douglas, and 
Victor. Turner 1 . This Is the first 
study of him In English, £14,50 

l: ;■ ■ f- i- is -JlA a.-h i-X. 
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The Future of 
the Wiener Library 

Sir, — Those of ymir rejdcr.s who 
follow -the British press may already 
hu a wars of llio dismay that has 
arisen among ■ British historians of 
nveiiliCMh-Deiitury Germuny and 
Europe at rlic news that the Wiener 
Library is to be trattsfened loch, 
stock and barrel to Israel, to a new 
home in the University of Tel Aviv, 
beyond the reach or nil but the 
most occasional of British or Euro- 
pean scholars, and of only limited 
advantage to Israeli scholars, in the 
absence of all tlie other sped a lived 
libraries and archives whose avail- 
ability. In .London makes, it of such 
exceptional Importance in lifcinrtans 
of twentieth-century Europe. 'I he 
pioinise that die rarer possess ions of 
the Libraiy will remuin heliiud on 
microfilm is hardly adequate to assu- 
age tins dismay, since it is still 
very far from clear where they nre 
bo tie locnted in London and lirnv 
easy it will be to gel access to them. 
Sums arc that the Director nf tFie 
Library ami Ills governing body of 
r ii k tees are netting u little restive 
under die flood of inquiries and 
rui*rc»ei Nations that arc descending 
oil their heads, and that at li tuder, nrc 
stii foiling bj the point where the nur- 
uniily eood relations rlt.u have liitli- 
eiio obtained between Nrjeli and 
Israc-liiuhil Jewish hist mi an* and the 
generality of interested British his- 
tori tins ore beginning to breitf; down, 
hrt iliac It is perhaps 'worthwhile 
putting die Issues in historical per- 
spective, before the outside world 
dnmlsaeB the whole' Hffaire as one 
of those obscure outbreaks of inter- 
nacpieww to.jritich the. academic 
world is particularly prone, where 
per«niial animosity, professional 
vanities and conventions and 
fm>t!i^| S .i. UCS . 1>, * nc ‘bleb ecu me 

in Ltrievably and unrecognizably 

welded together; • v 

r’ll'f. . cof I ,ecfi <J l, s of the Libra r v, 
ii'; 1}r Alfred 

biitti'llif V!v I t 9 ‘ 11 i ,m Aiiwterdnin and 

in...,** ,* rit,sh Rovcrnment 

iniiney at the instance of Sir John 

ihr. ■*«» f. Rs f I roughly into 

Hnee cotegaries. the first cotiiprises 

to,,ect 1,1,1 «'■ 

nation»8S on Nazism. 

T?* «ntiaemitisiw and so on 

Ki9 b thi <: wJ ,l | d,e } at J 19205 and dur- 
5 onl!J L Pe , ri « 0d ' This collection 
ihic only contains a substantial 

K22 , “i of m “ terkl *aL has not A, r. 
Kjved- alaewherfli rlike- all such cob 
lections lin merit Is enhanced bv its 
■ together. - under- ouS i o!>f 
JT-Ilabte to a •chola'^: to” con'snl t 

Hicre' frd»^ 0 npMt ntSj 0r Photostnis 

mere from, press .cuttings, etc. bear* 


ing on die same llioiiies. pin lo- 
go the r during the period when the 
Wiener Lihrury played an ossemud 
rule ju_ rlic preparations for the' 
ncciipatinn, dena/if iention and demo- 
cratization of Germany, or resulting 
from that work. These in cl tide sub- 
stantial holdings from the various 
Nuremberg triuis. Some of this 
material is certainly duplicat-ed in 
the holdings of the Imperial War 
Museum’s enemy document sections. 
Others certainly arc not. If any 
systematic effort has been made to 
collate these two collections it is 
not known to me. Willi this one must 
include the detailed indexes. That to 
the Nuremberg documents was com- 
piled with official financial, support. 

The third is the collection of 
hooks published since 1945, which 
iho Wiener Library hu* acquired, 
or, in a substantial number of case*, 
been given by the authors. These, 
are in the major European lan- 
guages and cover not only the rise, 
spread and fall of National Social- 
ism but, increasingly, minority prob- 
lems apd pioblcms of the 
Arab-rsi'aeii relationship in 
the Middle Last. Most of these 
books — though by no means all — 
can be duplicated elsewhere in 
London, in tlic London Lihrury, the 
British Library, the Library of the 
Imperial War Museum, die British 
Library of Politics and Economic 
Science and so on. Their loss to 
Tel Aviv would in itself be a loss 
of convenience, but not in most 
cases much more : though they do 
form again a most important com- 
ponent in the totality of reseurch 
sources which comprise the Wiener 
Library. 

In bis will, Dr Wiener stipulated 
that this Library should siny in 
London. This stipulation played its 
part In tho late 1960s in preventing 
the integration of the ■ Wiener 
Library into the system of British 
university libraries, when the non- 
academic members of the Library’s 
board of trustees induced that board 
tu withdraw at a very late date 
from an arrangement which would 
have made the Library an' integral 
parr of tho University of Rending, 
its costa to bo borne' on the Uni-, 
versity Grants Committee’s alloca- 
tion of funds to that university. So 
far had these negotiations gone that 
the post of director, in combination 
with a chair of contemporary his- 
tory, had already been offered to 
a distinguished American academic 
of German Jewish origins by . an 
appoiutraent committee on which 
liie trustees of tile Library ’ were 
represented : their change of mind 
orrly'- developed' When he declined 1 
them Invithtion. Most of the acad- 
emic members ' of the boat'd of trus- 
tees then - resigned in disgust and 
frustration. If is, 'to shy the. least, 
ironic that those who were umvill* 
Ing to see the Library move* to 
Reading now contemplate • with 
equanimity its removal to Tel Aviv. 

Since that date various attempts 
have been .made to_ solve the ’prob- 
lem of funding the Library in. a 


indirectly on rim history of Israel. 

They are uu essential part ot the • v ' . T f 0 Fobruarv l>? 
history of Germany and of Europe. W d.Vmmwi cl, is dt 


William Hazlitl 

Sir, — May I draw attention to the 
serious misropicsemaiinn. the -irlti- 
ti-arv and iiitH'curate atmunieiits 
made by David Bromwich in bis 
review of The hviters i »/ UTfficim 


They need to be where European 
historians can work oil Lliein, use 
them, meditate oil them, even sleep 
on them. They bear nu the shame- 
ful disintegration of a once central 
part of European history. To remove 
them to the Asiatic shores of the 
eastern Mediterranean is to con- 
tribute in a small but significant 
way to the easement of Europe’s 
conscience by the obi i tern tion of 
the evidence. It is difficult to feel 
that Dr Wiener's shade will sleep 
easily or dreamlessly once bis 
monument is trans-shipped to Tel 
Aviv and his Library, so far as its 
use bv European scholars is con- 
cerned, is disbanded. 

D. C. WATT. 

The London School uf Eomninics 
mid Political Science, Houghum 
Street, London WC2A 2AE. 


‘An End to 
Evaluation’ 

Sir, — Your readers will probably 
have hoard enough by. now from 
George Watson and myself, and 
decided whose side they are on. Bui 


I should be grateful 


spade to 


Mr Bromwich is deeply confused 
about the details of i»m* text. For 
his clarification : the punctuation ol 
Hualitt’s Letters follows faithfully 
both the printed versions of MSS 
not now recoverable and ull extant 
MS originals. We have reproduced 
more than seventy-five MSS in our 
edition. Mr Bromwich alleges that 
he has detected in mte of these 
seventy-five MSS, one missing 
comma. From this almost invisible 
base of evidence, he generalizes that 
the editors have systematically 
“altered” tho original punctuation 
“ to accord with modern practice 
Unable to believe that a responsible 
critic would wilfully make so gra- 
tuitous, so wanton a misrepresen- 
tation, I have attributed his extra- 
vagant error to confusion, elsewhere 
in evidence, even in the illustrative 
text which he professes lo repro- 
duce. He offers es our text: 
“ Colourings, Drawing, Ideal and 
Picturesque Our text actually 
reads: Colouring, Drawing, Ideal 

and Picturesque ”. Professing to re- 
veal one error of transcription, Mr 
Bromwich makes five errors. 

The reviewer asserts that the 
omission of a comma (if so) between 
the third and fourth words implies 
a closer “ connection ’’ between 
them than justified. A footnote to 


be bin-lie She ImnAi l- ! 

ih l- editors of tfc tJ*/! A llnH oblivion of nostalgic reminiscence? 

neglecting in provide * r ^ liCIUlClll /VIlOlL Julian Symons’s letrer (March 21 ) 

cordon suniitiirc. Hence iW > ’ v ann »,h A Unit- h a HS P^nt be expected, more to 

are repruaclicd for nJ • Sir,— That Kenneth Allntt had a tbe poim t j, on Geoffrey Grigson's 

some of Itodlu^yg A ra7if <i°e A " d 1 “ c ? ept h j s correction: ft was 

such as the nlrendy twicfin^ fl*. ^ iJ iift had eJer been o°- ^ ar,i , me B,itai, h but _ postwar 

Letter tn L" (the revieiS* S £,s rf “ e “ Britain, that proved rcculciiram to 

take for “A Reply to pU ^! C «‘. .finah® Stephen Spender’s talent. And yet 

pleads for it as H a balks?? relume of letters T' h f “ f. h i,? A ,X e ¥ r bymons’s emphasis is ultimately 

whole Lifter Aworis iSLfr j. all sucfi esses the facts ere Inevit- t | ie sanie as Mr GrigSrtn . s; , re '. 

lla/litt’s letters about Kis ably tampered with), we would member" he says. What Allott or 
tion with Sarah Walker Tti^ tkwbilcss have 8™ U J“ S f , 0r a anyone else said that he believed 

are scolded for K reStoTlJ ‘ account of ! A Jlott a poetic twenty or forty years ago, is one 

wide for scraps ” of HazSiViiJ Mreer fronl t i he i »?• th,ng; for what he teally believed 

(are editors to include d?l.v oy‘ Liverpool lecture a different (or was drawn t0( or dallied with) 

letters found close at han : rt T nt ► fl '°HH« with 'it But 55 i we 1,e t d e . vide,lce be “ er lhan hear- 
Brnmwicli, to the cDBinnd ° dds Wlt , b f u ,■ “.‘j say— that is to say, the texts of his 

include Hazlitt's proloiiEj al*de elm In my lect^e, I limited poems. I am concerned with what 

: h fl °rfin«K{fc 


tSF* &£££!*£ i^m.n.scence? Are the Arts Council’s judges (IV vl .14-5); in Hamlet when the 

u SS etrer ( March 2l > perhaps going to have to read the Pries! says, "She should in ground 

is, ns might be expected, more io works of every potential candidate unsanctil'ied be«n lodg’d’* (V i 223); 

a.? . P r °' m than eoffrey Grigson’s. from an entirely open field? If and in many other oxamoles cited 


from an entirely open field ? If and in many ocher examples cited 
so they would each be faced with in the Modern Language Rc - 
some hundreds of buoks. and the view V, 346-7 and Neophihlogues, 
size of the fee might be under- XXX, 37-43. The Hamlet example, 
stnndnhle. (We were merely expec- even more lhan the one in Henry I\ 
ted to know the work of our own has been concealed by editors, wjio 
nominees und to read two or three have almost: invariably ndupted the 
books by each of the others.) But Folio reading “She should ... have 
1 ., a 1 m , prepared to bet that there' lodg’d", itself an emendation which 


ipuv — - _ ■ i a am i,uiik6i lieu yv | ill Wi I a L 

iyself to those # documents about Kenneth Allott manifestly did ; not 


fnV’sJnh I could not, have seen? If 


DONALD DAVIE. 
Department of English, Vanderbilt 

HI u el. .. M 1 j -r 


;'hM tasuat-rffl N “ hvHl *- ism 

Cleopntr« d b ' lI,e ' ,C '" !, « S ! 


r taken stops before now to get that 


. Mr Bromwich trumbte ihiBfc jpcunrtnt, and others like it per- 

inclusion of the J.S.K- bit ^ 0 n the public record--perhap9 
those to Hazlitt s lif^lonf frfr a ifemoir ? 

James Sheridan Knowlei M-i Grigson's hostility te the 
ably, Mj‘ Bromwich objects tote "jdiocy 0 f academic literaj-y criti- 

na nmL-ina 11 t is r Jul . a 1 ,. .. ■ ..... ■ l. ; _ 


be presented to each judge, and 
who will do the preliminary sift. 
Are the Panel and its officers going 
to take a hand ? 

Tii is brings us back to Mr 
Morrison’s "evaluation** question. 
J think his mistake is to accept 
that this has to be one of the 
Tanel’s functions, except in the 
most general sense. Where there ii 
such an enormous field of reason- 
ably good writers, as in this 


be current in England about tho 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

HAROLD JENKINS. 

22 North Crescent, London N3 
3LL. 

‘Anatomy of the 
Catholic Church ’ 

Sir, — It is almost incredible that 
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Hebbleth waite, eager tn come in 
with instant prognosis, who has got 
his liming wrong! 

GERARD NOEL. 
Catholic Herald, Herald House, 
Lambs Passage, Bimhiil Row, Lon- 
don EC1Y BTQ. 

Bloomingdale’s 

Sir, — I enjoyed Mnrcclle Quinton’s 
elegant solution to the vexed ques- 
tion of Bloomiugdale’s fourth or 
fifth floor (Letters, March 28). I 
wish that I could say she is right. 
However, Susan Gheever wrote (an 
page 98 of Looking for lVorA): 
. . there are lots of oil caiman gs 
or modern prints on the wells above 
the sofas and matching chairs from 
Bloomingd ale's fourth floor." That, 
quite simply, is why in iny review 
of her novel (February 22) I placed 
the furniture where I did. 

SUSAN KENNEDY. 

86 Hungerford Road, London N7 
9LP. 


TIlP rmitipil ably good writers, as in this D , J « J,?, T 10 ^ ""credible that 

1 lie Arts council country, it should not be the job of ?f te L H * eb J >,et ?^ ,t n l? f ™S® wln F t Ayf 

n»J T tuKA r * ,e *TM administration to decide ?. Catholic Church JVletrOlflnU 

ana Literature Who 1$ better than whom. Their (March 21) should so dogmatically 

task i s surelv H,. 5t and foremost assume that the present Pope does 
Sir,— I am not sure that the Arts t o get such writing published, dis- ” ot ,nttn f tn Ins oum wap and in 

■iiitis-iPo ni-MnuJ Kin.U.m I tlnnU .• .j * i j hi« nun hnm fin'rlir>r In imn nniAnt 


answer a couple of points ‘in his tew refers to ” Essay *XXXT I ** 

In«r Infln.- f Mnrrli Hn wnrn« tlllS_t£Xt leterS^ tO _ LS S ‘‘.V 


last letter (March 28). He wnrns 
me that if it gets about that literary, 
value judgments are subjective, 
then people like me will be out of 
a job. Even if thht were so, how- 
ever, It could have no bearing on 


of HuUtt’s Table Tulk : “The Pic- 
turesque end Ideal ”, where the 
reader will find precisely that 
closer “ connection " which the re- 


‘ 1 °V : er h e M '7 viewer is deploring. Mr Bromwich 

r >nilh C nr ^fnnn knows nothing about Hazlitt’s 

Chinn ,U, n, u' theQiY. of ppncci.ation (which varies 


sition. Further, it seeing to me mis- 
taken as Well as irrelevant. For I 
do not shnra Mr Watson’s belief 
that those who fund literary studies 
expect absolute literary standards to 


knows nothing about Hazlitt's 
theory of punctuation (which varies 
capriciously and frequently) or 
whether he. had any theory — nor 
does anyone flse'. 

The reviewer mistakenly asserts 


tharHazlitt’s script contained “ tele- 
I believe, they expect students to ^' 0 phic (l) St* Hazlitt never 
emerge who fqel more fulfilled as » 4 *®d the figure & , although we 
human bellies, from 'turlvimr th« «re forced to so describe his text 


Am" would tio ai wall m hms docununts, ha tvould find that I 
The facts are otherwise. Jbu i«ve as little patience as he has 
wrote to P . G. Patmore, 1 1 nth niost, of wnat passes for ** sea- 
going to see Knowlas aaljRk. demic Utcrary criticism", 
to go wldi me to fhe HighUndsc But one merit of such criticism, 
talk about her , wch “academicism ”, is that it dis- 

They met, and the "JSL : ilnguishea, as he doesn't, between 
letters are the coRtiuuBiioaoftf ^ responsible evoluarion of docu- 
iuterrupted talk about Aer. EJ Dents in the public realm, and 
later appended an epHogoe B b nord-of -mouth gossip about docu- 
Snirit of the Age, teUHM “I 11 md other pieces of dubious 
meeting and gratefully- eonass «Wence that aren t a in the public 
rating the “ truth " add “Ihtfl r«lm at all. What is the trnpUca- 
sltip ** of pne whom “W«ifl °* hi* letter? That no one 
known . . •.•almost from t'M write about Allott except those 

Clearly not just "anyofleMj J»ve been Ids “ (rid friends ”? 


think of anything very sensible to JOHN WILLETT * ■•«»» ■■■«»« *•. m.«wi ■•un- 
spend its money on, and that is winiimin trsn ever (on the last page of the book), 

why its proportion of the total 1 . V °hui?° 3 Windmill Hill, Lon- t | 1Bt t h e pope’s instinctive conser- 

CounciL budget has been so Jow. <lon KW3 DSJ ’ vntism makes him bent on consoii- 

Now it wants to make a splash. But dating a divided Church before try- 

liow is the’ awarding of 122,500 to < ir AnW .. \r ) ing to take it into a new chapter in 

three fortunate writers likely either . JnCIirY V _ its life, Peter Hebblethwaite, of all 

to encourege “excellence” (the _ . „ _ . people, should know that neither 

Panel's aim) or to help dissemi- Sdr, — Priscilla Bawcutt is of course this nor any other Pope can change 

itate literature (in line with the perfectly night (Letters, March 21) the Church overnight. 

Council's Charter) ? And what on in defending Shakespeare and Cap- The final message of the book is 

earth is the justification for giving tain Jamy against those editors of to highlight the fascination of the 
each judge a fee of £2,000? Henry V who in the sentence “I present situation, paradoxical but 

Mr Morrison cites the £300 paid wad full fain heard some question real, of a conservative pontiff irre- 

to judges of the National Poetry 'tween you tway” (III ii 113) emend vocably pledged to the kind of 

Comnadtion. A few veari aso I was heard to hear. The ellipsis of have Churcn reform that, being shrewdly 


JOHN WILLETT. 
Volta House, Windmill Hill, Lon 
don NW3 6SJ. 


‘ Henry V ! 


Competition. A few years ago I was heard to hear. The ellipsis of have 


reform that, being shrewdly 


one of the judges, along with between a modal auxiliary [would, premeditated, is the only kind that 
Chinua Acfiebe, Michel Butor, John should, might) and the past particl- can ultimately succeed. 

Gardner, Ernst Jandl and others, for pie, especially when other words Like Margaret Thatcher, the Pope 
the Neustadt/Books Abroad Prize, intervened, was idiomatic. But this is meanwhile willing to risk the pro- 
and wc were pleased to act for no usage was not in Shakespeare's mature attacks of those too im- 
fee: meeting at the University of day confined to Scots as may be patient (or short-sighted?) to ad- 
Oklahoma to support our respec- seen in Coriolanus when Sicinius mit the eventual possible success 


Sir, — Paul Bailey says in his re- 
view of Julian Barnes's novel 
Mecroland (March 28) that “the 
Metro! and of the title is made up 
of those London suburbs at the east 
end of the Metropolitan line ". As 
an inhabitant of Metrolnnd, I must 
point out that it is in fact made 
up of the suburban and ex-urban 
areas at Lite west end of the Motro- 

E olitan line, developed during the 
alf-century before the Second 
World War from Wembley through 
Harrow to Wgtrord. Chesham and 
Amershani, and Uxbridge — though, 
as the narrator of Metroland ob- 
serves, purists don’t count the Ux- 
bridge section. East is east, and 
west is west, and the twain meet 
only during the rush-hour. 

NICOLAS WALTER. 
134 Northumberland Road, Har- 
row, Metroland. 

Diego de Lancia’s Rclncion do las 
Cos as de Yucatrbi, mentioned in Nor- 
man Hammond's review in the Issue 
of February 8, ds published iu Eng- 
land 'by Constable ■ under dhe title 


BKETfi Uterir y 1, u,te (and in MST «e ‘ 377.) When Ibdift unkti ^ 

other subjective areas such si poll- transferred verbatim large portions that ‘ to 

tics and religion), between them- of his correspondence to the Lifter Will "sound like 

selves and* otlfcrs! ‘ Amoris, he Avoided rite and Hazlitt’s ./our ^ K. 

A IT . Ur * „• ■ changed every ‘‘plus-sign’* to read “readers '? They 

*,{l se ^° ,ld Mf Watson says 0 ur text follows his pruc* it. Its unknown authw Jj. 

nH»ikm£ ®r r ®uV e,l f ®8aitist the tice but for historical reasons readiness to emul#t« th« Jj® . 
^ b D jec ^ v ®. va . lue peculiar to Hazlitt’s letters. The nowspaper , 

* accepted,, invalidate reviewer protests but gives no syll- “ purify " the .Vl! 10 * u v db: 


says, ”We should by this ... If he of such 
had gone forth consul, found it so " strategy. 


courageous long-term 
think it is Peter 


land 'by Constable - under dhe tit 
Yitcatan before and after the con- 
quest, and is priced at £2. 


C * US0 e c . a se able of oiir detailed explanation, 
m^an ^litiL as Mr Bromwich suffers from 

it Th?t £ iXZSSict Th! oue JZ ncute cafle of Sarah Walker dish 
of whetliea- luaraiV'Viirdm^1 ? Mn P 6r > * compulsive rejection of 
be objective or not prominent pkoe an Hazlitt's life i 

Letter*. >fis distorted view of 


Hazlitt’s four jnejw jjfSf’' 
“ readers " ? They 
it. Its unknown author .< 
readiness to emul«« w Jr: ,i 
nowspaper (then cro»n“l j 

" .‘A?.. "SSf r «B fSi 


be L objective .-Of not .ii pqe of fact, 
■not of value. It can. be approaches 
objectively by observation of the 


acute caae of Sarah Walker distem- 
per, a compulsive rejection of her 
prominent plane in Hazlitt's life Bnd 
Letters, >fis distorted view of her 
reveals- itself in a mdlange of ran* 


’•purity" tne -ini 
with a cautious little wj ‘i 
own against Covent Ga^Lj. j,! 
Hazlitt ally ?'L‘ ! 


disummentai .Z dom and confused warnings against 

wlwTuSSSii SS her disruptive magic: “too ex ten - 

t|wir *** •* n, B* ct *94 , P^ siye an acquaintance with Sarah 


remainders 

By Eric Korn 

supposing he say I missed the Picnic and the At makes it the largest (ind for many 


UKI1WIB • .1 ■ "’T ’ IT UBr’^A fa* ’ • ■ • PVHIUlTIWil. 

encc"? (Cf • f w pn ” e ,t,?P olo « 1z « any con- 

Hazlitt, peg* 3760 K v %* c ®^:. Pa ” e,l ?. ers 


bankru: 
made a 


iptcy, and generally had 
such' a mess of the business 


uate state Home but I ritougjit it prudent con- purposes the most useful Mblld- 

by the alder iog the bad rimes and the graphic tool ever fashion^. Unlike 

dunked in scarcity of cash not to hold the die stalagmitic growlh of Chnnnel 

rally had latter ») ( so, coma to that, were the Tunnel or Front* Academy Dictlon- 


(rust.ee £— with what result rapikiris 
Hfic I ear. The picture . paintatl in 
certain .. quarters .recently' of" a 
Library , ignored and left defentSe- 
less against the ravages of. Irifla- 
tion by . the British historical ' jprq : . 
fessloii, which onjy now has Weri 
galvanised, j[riKd .querulous . but' ml. 
helpful complaint, is., nbt perhaps 
entirely ,tfug . 'to life.' ' ' 

■Nor,, it. is dear; will j move to 
Tel Ajrfv solyq t/w problem of wfint 
r.RnpWhsicdv.wjs intcrpfilm« 'iqnd sn 
* bac-jt ‘.i? ^pf bposed -j; 0 ‘]eav# 
mad in ! London, :.It v)ias -been , said 
that mphey, will bo. needed-, to house 
them and make -them. -qraiUblft, But 
to raise money to save the .Wiener. ' 
Library for. London is one thing— 
daunt ing - btiti- not . . inconceivable, 

f iv'en the will , which., ii.iuJjv mpni- 
«8tlug itself. To rat w - It .’ to* : ; pre*. 

. Serve the .photographic ■; de trims. <o£- 
a ’qnce ; great' ’,ii^' 'nuite 

another matter,. Indeed, if .' nothing 
rah po.iy pbrsuadeiihe trustcos of 
the Library to honour the will of 
its founder and keep the collections 
in . London, ;,it would' -bb ' butter if 
what. is to rpraalu in London tdiould. 
be integrated' into- oft lie exist- 

. big research ;. libraries . in '.London ' 
which has the Staff, the budget. mid 
the facilities to make tlujni hvail- 
. iible to [sfcltojrtrs * Olid . lefijtije” 
lenCe" tjiat Di* Wiener's jyil(. js l}eing 
liOntmheid' In tlje' nttchtiit jo . keep a 

simulacrum of tlib Libraryi aliilft fn * 
Loniioit : be abandoned. 

. 'One final point tj.ihc resources nf 


•I sympathize .With, tor Litton*. ZZlT ibstiSo T "n B chief 

Eif rw,!?,?' a U'tri 

words' But he ' disable extensively acquainted blog- 

S ^ e |ih« '«nS^ ha«r "he has driven “ the 

plov ^an v* 1 Ddi't’^n moralists 6f ail schools V into a state 

***** P y ■ a,!y p fM °< ' emotional shocks" revol ted - ; 

' ' J, i. ■ ape poisons tho imagination of “ the 

•.Merton College, Oxford. cortimo'n.reador ” with toxic feelings 

“ tod poignant . . . too painful to 
be bomb etc, etc, 


liti: who had ^>1 J™. “wylng printed reading end of the business thac bis innova- 

donauncod riie ’’ pur»y)*il /5vj:_|L. ‘ ® re advised to enjoy it while tion feH into the hands of iesa 
Collier as a “sour n w, 'J“ -<»LT? c “ n, . •• nrloinal hut scruaulou* rivals? 


adverts, especially one from the Felt aiy, NUC has . kept astound ingly 
Hatters and Trimmers Union ("Do close to sdhedule, smiling in the 


Autlior i«g- on. ttw, con* 

icnt«i page this )vecTc, • 1> ,. ; 


r.BUBU uini ^ 

men dut ions bf .^estorfltlo 


tion feH into the hands of less you think we advertise for fun or fe« of ■biblioflstlon. . . ■ 

original but less scrupulous rivals? just to get rid of our spare cash ?") ; , to yolume 1 

ActuaJly, that’s just what did , hap- and • the dialect vetoe stressed ( A J‘£ u * t „9 

pen. Wliat is tiua corporate rduc- resilience rather than jollity; "the published at the rate of * 

tan-ce to toy “sorry”, when cor- sun utl shoine eawt when it con”. y 4J[; 

nm'Dhlniu ar« so frad and eas v With ttnf tnn< in iiidnmltrthiliti) and Volume 5_ Was the first to MW 


Ajt mii, B people redundant, people p.oratloiw are so iree and easy with 
computers are not much other vacuous civilities? An analyst 


meuaaiinus Mfs 1 : rood ii ’ not muen wuiw v«vuuua w. «... 

wore dojjlorcd.jby f r r |?a c p n ma ^ n ? selves redUn- I know, says that whet makes CaH-. 
as “ most licbntldd? ^ ; . ** instance. Who is the forniaw— end not them only-so 


obscenity”. gd; C ca i i-2? r head of the techno* bewitched is hearing people say 

GERALD {Sjti warfront In Britain ? Or the "have a nice eveayriung in a 
0 £ Engli^S tail L wa / h * ad of the techno- voice that implies * I hope your 

rrmaiir «*■ rn itallto W.“l wavefmnrv n~ J NThinb on., tn*. 


oe^oorne*;, etc etc. Depart man r m K'-pnirJffl wavefront? Or anvwav the colon droos 

.Obviously; for Mr Bromwich, York University, 1 ^ poker? Sinclair Electronics cofldina riie 

Sarah Walker -is "too painful to Place. New York, NY . ; who, w ho brought y?u the intone the i 
• . - • • ‘ first rhAan 


But tops in indomitebility and o ww tne ^scto oujr 

- kl " 0 ? ■ a"tM-.PProv.d| f.lt h« '“J2f MS At & 

cleron aSte 7" Wb« Chirl M .^Sd’ hick™ 

BlSckDLl'-^Tha^B’lKe'lltar'J’low Dec «"' ,er - Th « .IphabK M you Mo, 
Blackpool . The pleos auru low- ha| prove d sligli'riy longer than anti- 

key but firm-** I Charles or contributors more co- 


r ■ . k J* Dickens would have liked Blackpool 
Crab grass _ Hotel , Plnil tAI ; av »» and «fc*n 


operators, before they 


as wo find it today"— and thep 


operative: 659 has reached only 
WRIGHT, FRANCES TERESA: or 


, ; Among this wfeek’s contributors 

r ’ . J 

GfrtGsbirsf most . recent Capoliki 
W rreal^nf, r.%: ■ .■ ■; » •- . • ■•, ' coljaetion ■ oE poems is The Fiesta td Africt 
Faul,. Bailey's novel Old,, Soldiers' cthd other Poems,' 1978. ' 
ma,publl«lied .earJliK\thif year. i : Bp UM-. HAynbs's^ r books. ' Include 

PrafestoV of tUe The. Hiddc^ SIu;lnet .\ an Enquiry Viewed * 
HJproiy of' the; Far- Last at the Uni^.. into Extrasensory Perception, 1961. viewea 
.• V" ••. Ammgjhr Hislop has just : finished Allan B 

TAUi/BmpfNaV.Sepprftto-Counfru.'.'g . a- « Clean ploy of Tohii : Franklin H*b at 
£ wngj* Journey Mi d ugh the Arnettf Bard Ih’s The Deadly PercherOn . . - . hath > / 

MARK - BlAuG s .books- 'include An'-, . dorian .. 




^5 


Water Chute . . . lie would have Louisiana Women Poets of Today 
found material for many tales in the (held, I regret to say, nowhere in 
whipping post end the stocks” their home state, but only at Texas 
Though the conclusion is a modest U 1 and by those Damyankecs at 
"Yes, it i* Blackpool’s loss that DLC, dn insult to Southron Woman- 


enough, few manufacturers of 
household good* copied the idea, but 
this year publishers have taken it up 
enthusiastically. Tn consequence tbe 
Tristan da Ctinha sliot-putting team 
consists - of Graham Lady 
Chat ter ley’s Lover, Arthur t James 
Dictionary of National Bid- 

r phy, and Eunice A Book 
die .Precious Life Blood of 
a Master Spirit. In the women’s 
four by four hundred metres relay 
the lead was . taken by the team 
from Laputa, Andrea Puffin, Rachel 
Peacock, Virginia Pelican and 
Samantha Penguin-Special: but the 
proceedings were marred by accuse 
tion 6 of boring against Felicia You 
Need Never Take More than One 
Choice In Any. Month. • 


j RobJn.Cgapman 

The Duchess’s 


Diory 


toVffi » LJ? Akto^teeili Chwles Dickens is not ^amongst us h^indV^- • : 

^.".“"LndTlTiu.rfor S abou’ Jdway Kghv’l/mlleJ 

« fi Aj-Kw ’ fi ..Td"' AW »iS.D. nQC to b. ..iv. .nd i B.aob. _ of Jbo Illume Anj, »f Con- 


Charles Dickens is not amongst us 
today ”, riieer as a pretty clear jpur- 


tVill be 


to bold . Information allv to a -passing bhmper that had ■ author of the Ancrene Wiiss, Lotto -.gm). . Thart II per cent ever the 
bu tn art bra in to Jn-ended me ■ ’ ? SorrT are you?" in Neasden, with Kierkegaard in St original estimate for sise, and rate 
torAi^ tortier ^ XpS-.raWttloB'-rfrita* Helen’s (sored ull piss Ott towt ^ o^lerion gamuine^ to a 

^ :,bllE lofl i What your chin has done when he ton). . . . ■ . ; jjjjr Tbof vera sfrk 

^ &o7 B vL^ rd?lS t or ?^ led '° u t0 wy Clirome.” .i * . , engineers look very sick. 

nefrhi 16 . o£ ,tJiein: *..**.. . .. 1980 should see the . completion of ' • * '■ * 

°- i : them . was - Stumbled across a, rare and .useful'-. 0 ne undertaking on which publisher There were amazing f cepes' at the 

V' f ■ :V <■}■ ] .. . ' ” Hterary form in the. Christina? 1008 .end computer can 'congratulate one ■ first day of the 1984 Oly triple Games 

-’Supposing Yftrintirw huraber of Teddy Ashton’s Annual; -, another^ The National Union Cata- here in Ras-Al : Khaimkh. Thejtrouble 
' h Y a techno lo- , the Prbmenade Blackpool (‘A- Jcgue of* pre-1956 imprints records, began four years 1 - ago wheP some 

H'igJ 1 ^■V'ho'i 4pent .stf .much hearty kiugh- beats physic arid pHJ* ■. what some t Sev«n hundred North British athlete changed his' name (d 


tbled across a. rare and .useful' 0 ne undertaiang on wiucji puoisstier There were amazing f cepes at the 
eutV form in the, Christmas 1908 .end computer can 'congratulate one - first day of the 1984 Olympic Games 
ber of Teddy Ashton’s Annual; -, {mother; : The 'Notional Union: .Cata- here in Ras-Al-Kha Uriah, The;trouble 
Prdmenade Blackpool (" A' Jdgue of pre-1956 Irtt prints records . began four years'* ago. WheP some 
ty laugh- beats phytic and pHls ■ what some Seven hundred North British athlete changed' his' name (d 
mirth is better than doctor’s American Libraries hold by way of - Fred Vladivar and got the distillers, 
>)» TherEdkor’s Chltcliat yne a : bSotos^injed in -the .^fti tour cam to send him « Moscow -as the Cdy- 
* low, on mirth in fact ; (^T AJudt turies after i Gutetibertf^hidb matt Islands aibJetid leaim CoHousTy 


A wit . and a startlingly 
robust imagination which 
put Mr Chftpnian tn the 
same class as Angela Car- 
ter. Brigtd ‘ Brophy, even 
Nabakov. 

■ • Auberon Waugh, 

. Evening standard. 

A very artful book and a 
pleasure to read. 

Hilary. Bailey, The Guardian, 
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Prisoner of St Lazar Dolled down T. S. Eliot 


Images of a lost world 


By Lindsay Duguid 

URSULA k: LE GUIN i ' 

Malafrena 

376pp.' Gollancz. E6.9S, 

0 S75 027GI ,4 

Ursula Lc Guin’s Malafrena is set 
in an era familiar from novels such 
a* /.* Rouge et le Noir . The back- 
ground is nineteendi-oentury Europe 
under the yoke of the Austrian 
(Empire ; the ideas are those of 
liberty and nationalism ; and the 
hero, Ithle Sards, is the son of a 
provincial landowner — |ft , o*NDpo , leon» 
roiliantic and full of idealism, 


[mini of “period" writing and of . 

intnmve passages of historical fj-ivin F.Wart 

information to distract the leader i>y UaVlII ILWdi 

from die plot. Despite the unspeci-. - - _ - 

fLcd location — the names of places — — : : ; ; 

are given but we arc not told where g. F. GREEN : 

in Europe Malafrena and Krasnov 

are— and the importance to the A Skilled Hand 

novel of political ideas, the action ^ collection of stories i 

is . both natural and convincing., edj te< i tv Chloo Green 

Ursula Le Guin writes with sucli Maolean. 

felicity that she evokes with equal . ... -.roar 

assurance a family evening oti the 228pp. Macinilluit. t8.9j. 

terrace or a debate in the National 0 333 27875 5 


there was “one story and one stnry 
only”. This was the relationship be- 
tween a young 'Englishman of public 
school education ('Reptou in Ins 
case) with the young 'lads of the 
Derbyshire pits or the boys of war- 
time Cevlon. In both cases, but 


and they are very fine «tl,. 

Festivities " is probably the W 

“ « r0,u " *»« «ovy even, if, _ ' ’ 

10 “ *«« >««1 ’ Smolensk!.. 

As a young Army officer, C* ® „ u5S } >n Empire, 1855-1914 
was cashiered in Cevlon in iwE Tie 


a « a.. gsar sAaa fcjg ftssrr. 
itsiisirjrss i-n* 1,a,KBr “ 


terrace or a debate in the National 
Assembly. One of the best set 
pieces is a description of the 
grievances of the' local regions 
being set aside with great political 
finesse: and there are many scenes 
of family gatherings ' which are 
equally * authentic. (“'.Oih, dear, 
Napoleon again said their mother. 


A collection of stories and writing U C cTr e e n S "sli ^ w s thai‘hc ^ liltwB * ? ^ 

mZSU?- °° rB0U ' ' t he^~ ordy^one^i nd^chV iiglintlss^* K ^hS~ df ~ 

228pp. Macmillan.; £8.95. . notseen as ugliness, iior the struggle islBnd.bymerl^eitW ftl his lories, somewhat 

a 02 ? iioic c ■ in survive &s a fitrufifflc l)in rspthci. . * • • ». * td as cot 

0 355 27875 _ 5 2 ;r C oK. ff Green'S work W: # .J SLt-WlcI, the 

— 1 ” , mi ] ess than in Forsters, the Lug- ‘"’“l \ vaj . *Uh diary role and the 


roman Lie ana iuu oe ihmiioiii. mi|iureuu 

„ ■ ' c „u - „ n i llnlA< «r 'Itale dear, will you fetch my 

Sss« Sk.SK 

grandfather s fibipiy* cue y K | Awr1 0 ij loves and. xic vv is 

hole is introduced to the philoso- there is a aeries of 

l >f, 2 fi 0 ? 11 stekf CMtMct A F4red tl bv unforced* contrasts between the... 
S' d d L " he squalor of the city (both Its arista*. . 

tiie choice liala critic salons and its slums) and the 

JiS a sweetness of the domey. Through 

nisnx, 3ii d embtti fcs \ipOii A csreci » nupiiAc iIIIca thn vifiw ovat the 

of potiticnl >aBliatiion. In Hie city ot rAA f. nf i B 4 n itale’s first- earret the 

KivUnoy lie edits the liberal journal ^he imvo 

Nouesma Verba , forms a friendship 3®'^whe5 2 *1 

with the writer Amadey Estonskar JJg. g^nturc. 

and bacoincs tha lover of Baruness . -. nh i efl « fl ten on the hniri- 


333 27875 5 ' to sltrvive as a struggle bui ra*tlici: 

— ^ — os a low of nature. In Green’s work 

, . . . - , mi less than in Forster’s, the Eng- 

1,. Randal’s nursery the fire Jlshman is very foreign. A pimp in 
Sar5 and “l« P 5 & thd black -Ceylon, perhaps tob P^t cal W says 
tunnel of -diimney, whilst Randal.-, .to one;” YoU are a veryn^egenck- 
kneellag before the tall fender- man.- A ^n k and 
with his fingers between the who arrived on a boat and piny* 
trellises, was an- Indian Prince tennis. You are innocent and noj.i- 


soniewliat disdain- 
■ja as ” coffee-table 

:h the rept plays' a 
and the past is 


Detention both in principal in contemporary photo- 

denies tiie values by wfiidi w becoming -Increasingly 

to live. ^ et Ills Dwn dltetVA l«U?. ” iiL murli' w* muv 


relive. Yet his own disgrace However much we may 

■Sb ? 1 fi , n i>“ v o been soiii3*Jlj eT j'in progress' 1 and. look for- 

( Brigade Headquarters 1 * , 0 creating a new world, we 

parallel story, a fictional w/i4lanroc help being: ‘ at least 
trellises, w«* «. as the dew on your Poggv ™. s att ‘tude was very faialuOjLg^flpijy, nostalgic about the old' 

watching h.s .caged end fiery • s > as the aew on youi this sense of doom- UnW thi one we have lost. Photo- 

tiger '. His dressing-gown -was opan » ■ . Ion stones to the eactent th« tire us, more convincingly 

Jj*/ .j!f iS,dv S bSt ea tlie ' Soose A Skilled Hand, contains renjinisc- j£e predictable— die .reader kSjjS ihe written word, the illusion 
aid tSs b of h rovak encee by friends, and by . fellow- that vt will all end id Kll1 iilly experiencing past events, 

SfSf ' ?nd ffc?Lit tn the writers who knew Green or his work spnietimos, an SMrimentahty. VSbe sense , of personal participation, 
cloak. Jiu^ redutcient : to tne. VKchael Redgrave was the the. edge of it- (“and in that Hc^Taiperlal Russia SeeMs to have been 

frenzied beast. - The .fire begun wen. ^macE « Alttll their hearts must haw adrfio»n for this kind of historico- 

to possess his stomach and legs SV,,- contributes a crituial note T^iere Is no language for dumn^noualgice-phorographic treatment 
and sting his face. He pressed thing, It could be said, Jffier mofe frequently than most 

his fingers tighter -into the wires, L tributes P are interleaved witii attempts to express the i«qe‘ taunt ries. Perhaps because Russia’s 

i&SS&FS&r. 

" Slain «. ho his Ceylon Journal; •» .jwsay on nnsat.gfy.i.s. But ha ^ 


through the Baroness’s influence, to o eLiev «- 


ll was only, they Thought, when ihe 
rulers belonged m a culture funda- 
mentally different from that of ihe 
ruled innt a real confrontation en- 
sued and, hence, real instability. 

This album makes us aware of 
the problem, almost at once, in one 
nf those Watteau-like scenes which 
affect, us because we know, as the 
participants could not know, how 
they were going to end. The 
elegant Ruasiau ladies and gentle-, 
.men picnicking ini 'Royal company 
'in a wopdland scene,' closely 
resemble their counterparts in 
Edwardian England. ■ There, they 
sit, dressed according to the require- 
ments of. the latest fashion, holding 
■polite, if not very, animated, con- 
versation .with each other, merci- 
fully Ignorant of the fate in store 
for them, quite unaware- that one 
of the gentlemen would shortly be 
obliterated by a terrorist’s bomb, 
tiiat a little later, one of -the ladies 
would be thrown down a mine shaft 


By Kyril FitzLyon 

cheeks. A photograph shows the 
lady of the manor being greeted 
thus by a bearded pensani, with a 
queue of others like hiinseff lined 
up in take their turn. On. another 
a pilgrim, staff in hand, rests on 
ihe steps of a country house in the 
sure knowledge that he would be 
welcomed, fed, and sent on his way 
by the owners, slightly better off 
than when he hod come. 

Pilgrims and wanderers — “ God’s 
people ” waS a popular name for 
chenv— were a typical feature of 
Russian, life, and the present album 
does -them ample jusdee. They 
wandered — -women and men, some 
of them- blind — in expiation of their 
sins or those of the world or merely 
to satisfy- an innate Wmderliat, 
from - one monastery or -shrine- -to 
another,- covering hundreds, even 
thousands of miles, sometimes ven- 
turing a® far as Jerusalem, collect- 
ing money for die building of 
churches, singing or reciting epic 


and nrnme ihwn ihe military ; young 
society ladies In their Court 
dresses; grand panics in palaces 
and aristocratic homes; and on the 
other, slums, back-yards, markets, 
cabbies waiting for fares outside a 
railway station, A tea vendor 
walks through a market, kettle in 
hand, tea-glasses round his waist, a 
woman leads -her cow along a. Mos- 
cow street, selling milk from house 
to house, women' gossip in an old 
people’s home, patriarchal- looking 
peasants are engaged in earnest con- 
versation with tnei'r visitors in a 
hospital ward. There is a. section, 
too,, on industrial .workers, showing 
condition's both good and bad: one 
employer able to offer his workers 
nothing bettor than wooden bunks 


workers and a pleasant, adequately 
furnished room for each- of the 
married couples employed in his 
factory. 


his health has been broken by 
typhus and lie has lost Ids youthful 


1IO ICiGnocu aimiavu, uuu .iiuh uiqi * 

lay ! batk .against- trite fendor. Sergeant Streater ; an extract from 
“Slain”, ho whispered. his Ceylon journal; an essay on 

Clearly, somebody who e.awnja & 

liko tins, _wtoo can so effectively ,. , minuhliisiied. stories of war- 


This sense of reality doe?, admit- transmit the feel ” of what hap* 
tcdly, falter towards the ena of bhe pens. Is a writer. worth celebrating, 
book. Tlie period in prison, the We know and admire a good many 


certainty. Uncertain what to do next, book. Tlie period in prison, the We know and admire a good many 
he is drown into on unsuccessful street fighting and It ale's return to writers of fiction who are, at least 
insurrection against Austrian troops his estates are not quite so con vine- audibly, Greens — Graham Henry, 
and finally returns to Malafrena, In j n g BS earlier part of the book. Julieji, F. L. (author of Odd . Man 
his absence we are shown the lire disappointing are the rather Out)— but G. F., Green is conmarn- 

of his parents and their neighbours unsatisfactory pledge of friendships tlvely unknown. Like Henry vrceji 
Ui die country, as well ns the w hiolt Itale int&es to Fiera and the he was a -middle-class writer able, 


time Ceylon. There ere Kve of these, have given. 

Captive wives 


b; Chios Obolensky, with a long-lsh 
Introduction by Max Hayward. Tlie 
period covers the sixty years he- 
lmed the end of the Crimean and 
& outbreak of the First World 
War, when Russia was not fighting 
Mr Europeau power, was develop- 


m uu> luuiiwy, nvii ud u>d wnicli Itale maKea to rjera ana me ne whs a -nuuoie-crass wnwi auie, r»„ 

development of lua eistar Laura and ^yinc up of loose ends in letters when he wanted, to do justice to J>y r aivlCla L.iaig 

her friend Plera^who. come to know- front Krasiioy,' The disappointment the actual , working ' day .'of the r " - ' ^ 

ledge less .brutally than Itale. aoqius uievitabJo partly because the industrial worker. The ' 6^ifl(er; 

Malafrena is a' remarkable - feat opening of fMalafreiui da so good aud prose has. a itaccato, imaginative ROSEMARY FRIEDMAN s 
of hoagiaation. Background, churac- partly because dip re -cun,, in aiiy style — “He turned tlis eyes as T • « . summer 

ters and dialogue all have a fully case, be no proper domestic elid for if in .mountains “ -f with- a slight ™ • ceL 

autonomous lire: there is a mint- a Napoleonic hero. tendency to melodrama: His eyes 288pp. Hutcln upon. £5,95. 


tly because dipre -can,, in .aiiy style — “ He turned his eyes 6s T • „ c„ n »nipr 

s, Who proper domestic elld for If in mountains” — with a slight The Long Hot Summer 
apbl eon ic hero. tendency to melodrama: “His eyes 288pp. Hutcliinflon. £5,95,. 


in his "drained and callous face 0 09 140980 2. an Illegally occupied . n«i. ^_ri wom tew and photograph*, 

■were black with hatred” (this least, is the “ ur feJxlI k^L^^ du ded the lay-out, the 

describes rejection by an admired' . , Rosemary Friedmans DtnOHig, fartnSt-ond the general 

sohooHwy^&oXpp^ >tlU The wbujan’s tala pf ^dissatisfaction Brown (a victim of thf gy * ip^rjnre— rwulted m s truly 

latef f rch'^are ‘Sitroothet; ■■ i Vr. che ' 1 ? l fe LU ' b f Jwa'.’W®®™* t . or ' may be of taologicsl Jiff eve ^52 l, f i* elmpiy 

Green ivorked In short sentences, rible chchd of fiction, superseding of physical JUnMS The eheer num- 

esdiewiilg da uses, and savouring *« popuflar appeal the hospital to acknowledge), who UJW? «r « jitotogrwhMo»ite f five 

the. .pow0|' of ..the vei-b (“Little ..drsma knd the storv of domestic exchanging one set. ol ^ .« them— Is Impressive in- 

WilKa ! sbrewdened h s eyes”). Ill-, troubles; happUy resolved. Once the another. The modsocro If* -mt '..W^e inosdy of excel- 

1964 he wrote, to John Lehmann: - plight of the captive housewife was her life wlU not be ritec« x °T. a gwilty. Inevitably, some of 


woman’s ta-lt 


The women never do. of jog her own economic potential, 
, ‘As likely as not they, will W*fN icjuir inn an empire in Central Asia, 

raig in the morning, in a mood mb» kw moving out of a rigidly auto- 

desperation, leaving the | cures (nt j c ; nt0 a more liberal and then 

- 1 ■ ■■■ '■ done, the dog tin walked, lbs a. ronsiituiional regime. It also 

U aN i ren’s blazers bereft of but»«. IB uwn the disastrous war with Japan 

will take a tram for central tag prtd die rise of the revolutionary 

mcr : where, perhaps, an acctwjtw voiement. To say that the combined 

ES.95.. shadowy young layer is wiitri* effort of the two authors— In which, 

an Illegally occupied fl»t- w* apart from text and photographs, 

least, is the course. “JW ^ be Jqduded die lay-out, the 

. Rosemary Friedmans me fount* and the general 

pf dqseatisfaction Brown (a victim of th? wfyj ippearanre— hs* resulted m a truly 
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the. powOr of ..the vei'b (“Little ..drema knd the s 
WilK« ! slwewdpnad hjs eyes ”). Ill', troubles, happily rj 
1964 he wrote, to. John Lehmann : - t ^ ie capti 


of physical niness wn^^-T r- wnous. roe sneer num- • . . ■ , “ • 

itul to acknowledge), wno « >, « Photographs— some five Replica dress of the Russian court and army of the seventeenth ceMlury J worn at u . one of the fast truly .. 

Stic exchanging one set of j -{: "? red ^ them— Is Impressive in- grand social occasions before the Revolution a costume ball given by the Umneror in the Whiter 
the another. The mediocre r“. Mo ney are mostly of excel- Palace On February 27, 1902; the Grand 1 Duchest Xenia Alexandrovna flanked by General Strukoo ( left ) 
was her life wlU not be eRetw lutilty. Inevitably, some of • • nnd Captain Btiak. From the book reviewed here. 
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By surface malt to all destinations 


By David Wiisbti 


a . is .conditioned ' tp despise he taiV— a swiial sklrmi* colfectioh Yllustrates 
.. - motiyns his lack of tropical guile; ovltahly by now, » than anything else,., 
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and that another— the hostess, by 
far the richest woman In Russia — 
would be lucky enough to end her 
days .as au- impecunious refugee- 
(Tpe captions, rightly perhaps t do 
iidt allow us this glimpse into the 
future.) ’ 

On. tiie whole, and barring a few 
.exceptions, -the life of the upper 
Classes oil their estates, strikes us, 
on the evidence* of these photo- 
graphs, as distinctly more modest 
then that of the corresponding 
social levels in .Western Burope at 
the time. Their timber houses, their 
rustic furniture, their unimpressive- 
looking horses— none of this bears, 
out the - clichd stories of great 
Russian aristocratic wealth. Targe- ' 
nev, In a fumous novel, called these 
houses and, estates “gentry nests”. 
He himself came from one of them, 
so did Tolstoy (shown in one of the 
photographs playing patience, sur- 
rounded by members of his family), 
and sq did . most other Russian 
writers at least till the end of the 

at, mtae-- pictures; is to steep one* 
-self ill the atmosphere of Russian 
..literature/ .... 

This impression is reinforced by 
the ubiquitous presence in the 
photographs of servants, family re- 
tainers, and peasaqts without whom 
no Russian hovel is complete and 
who seemed in the past to forip an - 
intimate and indissoluble part of 
eyery. Russian family. They, may 
have - belonged to a > cuHtirtlly 
' different world, but • masters . and 
.servants, upper .classes and peasants - 
were tied to hach r other , by links 
Closer than mere propinquity or 
even mutual dependence, Religion 
, and tradition played a great parti 
■ even if theie , things were! more 
fervently and, perhaps, often more 


fervently and. perhaps, orten more 
genuinely, felt fay the ruled ,than . 
by the rulers. Certain, rituals had 
to be observed by both sides end . 
Chloe Obolensky lets, us hav.e an 
example ; Russians- professing; the.; 
Orthodox faith— -most Russians,' 
therefore— greeted each . Other 
throughout .Epster WBek ; by kissing 
each . other; throe times ; on both., 

'« i - -ilM.I » • • •-. 1 ^ 


E oems of tiieir own composition on 
Istoric . or , legendary themes — 
latter-day Homers surviving Into the 
twentieth century. A group of -these 
wandering pilgrim* — Wind women 
led by a sighted cfci kl-ri Uustroted 
in one of the photographs, has a 
medieval quality about it. Other 
photograph* show Hfe in the monas- 
teries which received these pilgrims 
and gave - them food aud temporary 
shelter. The monks are slibwu at 
work— cooking, makinf ’ clothe*, 
binding books, painting Icons. 

. All this— country estates, pH grim*, 
monasteries — represents a journey 
uwo Russia’* past. Village life, the 
ita of die peasants, on the other 
hand,' goes on now much «s k did 
before, for all the changes, tragedies 
end upheavals of the lest century 
and more. In fact, a comparison of 
this collection witii the snapshots 
recently taken by a Russian dissi- 
dent now in Paris, aud serialized in 
Paris Match, suggests diet thf 
change in the Outivard appearance 
;of the Russian village ba«i. been 
^s.wdle*, | h«n"’ht , g9^6e ^peered.' 
Even the Interiors of peasant houses 

ilAh.r' aSmMn’^ 1 <!. ..J..*' 


The vastdess of Russia and her 
climatic and national variety, tha 
fact that she is not just a country, 
but an empire, almost a sub-conti- 
nent le brought home by photo- 


graphs of men and women, belong- 
ing to the innumerable nationalities 
which inhabit her territory. This 
was— end still -it— another source of 
internal tensions which other 
modern empires (except the Aus- 
trian) were spared, since tlie 
colonial possessions of European 
powers were not continuous with 


their home territory and even leas 
were .they embedded in It. Decolonl- 
’ cation, when -it came, did, not mean 


becomes sfimh.-c-, tragic even. The 
victlwa <if it Jewish pogrom riming 
tiie First Great War are rimwn 
recuperating in hospital and another 
p holograph shows the morially . 
wounded. Russian soldiers in ihe 
■same war kneel at the funeral hf 
one of iticir innumerable dead, or 
stund by their guns, or bivouac on 
ihe 'eve of Some battle. The last 
picture of all — a double spread — 
shows a field hospital after d battle, 
where the wotinded lie oh some 
straw on' the ground and a priest 
in ti(s rcstments.-a cross in his tiand, 
is holding a service or perhaps *hv> 

Ing prayer., for the dead. The date 
w 1915— juat two yenrj before the 
curtain finally came down .on the 
world of rhis fascinating back. 

- Tfte caption*; deserve a comment 
to themselves: they are illuminating; . 
while remaining succinct and 'direct 
— a model of what such captions 
ought 19 - be. One correction . and 
one only: the .famous Alexander 
Lyceum -where— though it rtien had 
another minie-— PushkLn received 
his education, wus, at the period 
covered, no longer at Tsurskoye 
Selo. It ivns moved to St Petersburg 
in 1844. 

Mux Hayward’s introduction is 
one of ihe last essays (the lust 
perhaps?) ihat he wrote before his 
death almost exactly a year ago. 

He was a remarkable scholar— 
linguist, translator, editor, moie 
familiar with Russian literature und 
the Russian literary scene then most 
other scholars in the field. The 
introduction is itself something of 
a tour dc force; in 20,0110 words 
or so he gives a master] v account 
of Russian history from its begin- 
nings over n thousand years ago 
when its Western border lands were 
overrun b.y the ubiquitous Vikings, 
to ihe dosing years of the Imperiul 
regime. He 1ms the knack — indis- 
pensable in a summary of this kind 
—of cnnCL-nirutitig oil essentials. In 
this introduction diplomacy, dynas- 
tic changes, economic problems do 
not form part of the picture. He 
deals almost exclusively w/tli 
Russia s cultural development : lan- 
gungc, religion, literature, education, 
since it is Russian culture as it 
reveals itself In the Russian way of 
Jife that the photographs illustrate. 

He is always balanced and fair, 
*!L- J ‘ ouut * 0,1 ly two statements 
witch seem to me . ic contradict 1 
known data and which are worth 
pointing out since they concern 
factors which played a critical jrola 
in Russian history. • According te - 
one of .them, Catherine the Greer, ‘ 

. on confiscating Cfturdh lands in tha ' 
eighteenth century, made the priests 
: jmo ‘salaried servants’ of the 
Stole ’ » Unfortunately, she -did not 
—Wire disastrous consequences for • 
the Church (and perhaps indirectly 
for rite State -as well): Pqrisli priests 
bad to Subsist on whatever their 
parishioners managed . to give them 
oif occasions such as baptisms, 
funerals, ran triages, etc. The givers 
resented it and accused the clergy 
’ — In most cases unjustly— of greed 


the distintegration of the "mother 
country V These photographs strik- 
ingly Illustrate tne range of reli- 
gions and national cultures en- 


cases unjustly— of fi. 

and rapacity ; the recipients felt 
humiliated and the Church was 
.brought into disrepute and there-' 
•fore weakened. At the beginning : 
of the present century some tenta- 
tive steps were taken to create a 
stipendiary clergy, but the Imperial 
government haq tints to apply the 
new rules in only a very few cases. 

-The other statement, which is 
contradicted by the facts, is that In ■ 
Imperial -Russia “access to second- - 
V ary education continued 'to be 
weighed in. favour pf the gentry ”, 1 . 
Available figures enenk otherwise. ■' 
At the beginning of the last Tsar's 


—irbna— look’ very similar.: to What' 
they have always been, with tali 
flat stoves on which people sleep 
as t they have done in: the past, and 
miserable and sparse . furniture. 
Only the icon* have disappeared, 
from rije walls, and even nien not 
entirely, press is different, bnt not 
radically so. In Chloe .Obolensky’s 
Russia the peasants are still clad 
.almost as thqir forefathers had been, 
with little regard for beauty (except 
. on Sunday* end festive occasions) 
.end a great deal, for comfort and 
warmth. To Western eyes the result 
J* sometimes uncouth end OIL tho 
often poor «hd drab : a rather shape- 
less sheepskin coar, often' tattered,' 
felt .boots, in the winter and bast 
shoes In the .stnnmer I . at least for 
those who could not afford leather 
. boots. 

... City life is.copiously represented- 
\n the .aifabm without 1 any attempt 
io make it look -better than it was. 
,Qn ihe ohe. hand, .guards regiments 
' and dHie schools whose pupils ware 
. uniforms fiord ly less magnificent 

:’«H ' ‘ •» tv ; i.. .' ■ : •: ’ 


compassed by the Russian empire. 
They do not include, it is true, 
Russia’s most westerly possessions 
— Poland, Finland, etc — but even so 
the illustrations range front Georgia 
whose inhabitants had adopted 
Christianity dong before.. the Rus- 
t xlan* that; matter, most 

: wwtfejn Europeans, to the innumer- 
- able Moslem people* — Tatars (the 
former rulers of Russia), living 


along the river Volga and in the regaini ng ox une lasr inn 

Crinwa, riie T^rknieniana of Centre, g*?*- 


Asia, pressing against the Afghan 
and the Iran frontiers — to Buddhist 
Mongol tribes, of Siberia, - down to 
the bear-worshipping Alnus, re- 
■putedly the original .Inhabitants of. 
Japan, living on. 'the island of Sak- 
halin, in the Far. East, speaking -a 
language, says, .the caption, “un- 
related to Roy other , known. 
; tongue”. ■ 

. . Unfortunately, the Ainus were 
not the only inhabitants of Sakhalin 
They Were outnumbered by the con- 
victs who were deported there, 
generally for some capital, offence 
iitch.es murderi They store sullenly 
olit of the photographs, witii . their 
long chains linking their, wrists to 
■ their ankles, the* right- side of their 
skulls - shaven : arid ' dio .left doee- 
‘ cropped. ;• ’ V"-i ' - 1 -■•!•• ;;•> ' ** '. •' 

: As , the bdok reaches Its :and, j the 

. ASmi/L&i .. ghLI iwBfei 


of urban Secondary schools, whose 
parents were classified as " gentiy 
constituted somewhat under half 
.the total ; by 3914, precisely twenty 
years later, they -represented about 
a fifth. The. proportion of peusant 
and industrial workors’ children, on 
the other .blind, rose from about a 
quarter to -just under GO per cent - 
If country schools are added, ihe 
proportion of peasant children 
would naturally be even greater. ; 

However, whatever disagreement . ’• 
there may be oil the two matters I 
have cited^-Hand I : think, that In 
■ terms' of ■ their impact dri the Coun- 
try’s development, : cultural * and . 
other, they are vitally important ' 
matters — this does not dimi oish, tail 
admiration - ’for,. * H«JrwnriPi . 
s tltapla tips ' essay ot 4 - lei*' th eibfiqk * 
a* * whew,,, which, ^ at it#.', njSyw - 
be 

the btat bargain# In’; the book mar- 


r • ■ ■ ■? * ; ] i 
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By Leonard Schapiro 


Jt.Hil-lIT EUGENE JOHNSON : 

Pens uni ;iitd Proletarian 
The Working Class uf Moscow in 
i he Laic Nineteenth Century 
22"i»p. Leicester University Press. 
£12. 

o 7 t snnas 9 


One of the influences of Marxist 
hi simians oti our picture uf the 
Russian revolutionary movement is 
a belief that the Russian working 
clast full Dived one of two definite, 
quite irreconcilable patterns : 
either workers were genuine urban 
proletarians, fully emancipated 
from their peasant background, 
ami therefore promising niiileiitii 
for revolution ; or else they were 
backward semi-proletarians, still 
liulr-moied in the village, and of 
Jittie use ns revolutionaries. This 
view has now been demolished, so 
far as Moscow Province in the last 
twenty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury k ’ concerned, by R. E. John- 
son in this -fascinating book, lie 
has chosen a good period because 
it whs a time of an upsurge of 
revolutionary activity ill. Russia, 
which lie convincingly relates to 
a period ol' rising economic pros- 
perity — really hungry men do not 
revolt. 

Johnson's very extensive sources 
fail into two' main categories. 
There is first of all the stock 
in trade of the economic limoriutT — 
the extensive statistical material on 
\ioicow Province, both, ^published 
and in the archives, relating to the 
migration, conditions of. .lift and. 
the demographic . pattern uf Mos- 
cow's workipg class. But he has 
also used, . critically ajid analyt- 
ically, In addition to mepinirs anil 
other materials, a monument of 


Soviet scholarship which, in spite 
of some of the Ideologically moti- 
vated flaws which often disfigure 


the work of Soviet historians, is of 
enormous value to historians of the 
Russia n revolutionary movement. 
Tin's is the compilation Rnhochcv 
dvitheniic u Rossii v XIX voice • 
( TIi* W orkers’ Mo vem en r in R ussia 
in the Nineteenth Centura), of 
which eight volumes, comprising 
well over 6,000 pages, were pub- 
lished In the 19S0s. By this original 
combination of economic history — 
with .study of the revolutionary 
movement- — trove! in rbo Russian 
field, so far as I am aware — 
Johnson lias, been able to say some- 
thing new and important about * 
Russian revolutionary activity at a 
significant period- of.. it-s develop- 
meet. 

His- meticulous research, Which 
forms the bash Of the first 1 four 
diopters of Itis book, establishes 
that v Moscow Province workers 
were . neither urban proletarians 
npr tenfiporary peasant migrants, 

■ but rather an amalgam of the two, 
with weH-establishea traditions ana 
patterns of life: going back itt jn^i'iy 


casus to the beginnings of incfiis- 
tiidl development. Most workers 
were, in fact, firmly mtiicltcd hntii 
to tlie countryside and in the fac- 
tory, in tvhul the author calls 
“symbiosis”. To quote his descrip- 
tion of this peculiar Russian 
elm ruder is tic (which was not, of 
cmir.su, confined to Moscow), 

Workers travelled hack and 
fnrrh between city and can it cry- 
side as their fortunes, or those 
of the national economy, rose or 
fell. So did the-ir relatives, espe- 
cially wives and children who 
could not live pcd'inuncntly at the 
factory. So did their neighbours, 
their zemliaki, aided bv those 
who were already established at 
the factories. Workers whose 
contract ran year-round still 
managed to return to the village 
at Easter or Christmas, and they 
scut a substantial part of tlicir 
wages hack tu rlicir fmiu'lies. 
it was, in fact, as Jnlinsnn 
shows, the bond of neighbourhood 
cor tacts, or zcmliacheitvo, which 
directly stimulated strike and pro- 
test activity of all kinds. Tlie in- 
fluence of the radical movement, 
tlio agitational and underground 
activity of which was considerable 
In the Moscow area during tlie 
period studied, remained indirect— 
ill other words, of a kind which 
the hisiori&n cannot relate to his 
evidence. On the other, hand, as the 
Riulior chows in a chapter headed 
“The Contours of Labor Unrest” 
f which draws heavily on the Soviet 
publication referred to), regional 
loyalties, that is to say, ties among 
workers from the same village or 
country district, were “a major 
factor in promoting strikes and 
other protests”. In some cases a 
grapevine would form from among - 
2 cmiiaki which would -spread the 
news of bad. working conditions, - 
, and time promote' and stimulate 
fun her protests. In other esses, 
clusters of zemliaki would form the 
nucleus out of which burger strikes 
. grew. And in general, industries 
and localities which drew their 
workers from a single region 
appear to have had significantly 
h iclicr rates of unrest. 

Of course. Johnson does not 
suggest (hut this oemliachesii'o was 
the solo cause of workers' unrest 
in the area and period which he 
has studied, but the value of bis 
study is- ro have shown wliat an 
important factor it was. It is not 
surprising that workers living in 
R uch appalling conditions should 
whenever possible have sought - 
comfort and support in the com- 
pany of people, whit whom they 
, shared a common background. Nov . 

is it surprising that the agitation 1 
, of the radicals should have -fer- 
mented . and gathered strength . 
when relayed from zemliak to zem- 
Uak in these more relaxed gather* 

. inks than -in the strained atmo- 
sphere of the factory or the drab 
communal dwellings. It is essen- 
tially the combtnanon of the stabi- 
lity provided by ties with the vil- 
lage combined with factory coudt-, 
tlons-thnt was the main stimulus to 
. protest activity. ■ ■ 


By Robert Wistrich 


HOY MEDVEDEV : 

The llclober Revolution 
Translated by Geurge Saunders 
240pp. Const-able. £6.50. 

0 90 4629UU 5 

* .. , — that it hud a broader popular 

On Stalin and S^hnisni . mandate than its socialist rivals. Yei 

Translated by Ellen de hot t when ii comes to tlie tiis.su I m ion m‘ 

2u5pp. Oxford University 1 ress. t j k , Constituent Assembly (where 
£6.50. ^ the Bolsheviks received only 25 per 

0 19 21584* - cent 0 f ||, c votes) Medvedev «ug- 

■" ,mm »—■--> ■ - - gests that it no longer represented 

The dissident Soviet historian Rov the democratic will of the people 
Medvedev is undoubtedly on honest and that Lenin had been excessively 
and courageous man whose patient scrupulous in allowing elections to 
and meticulous research into take place! One of the problems 
Stul in’s crimes has been deservedly in this whole discussion is that 
praised. Though a virtual outcast Medvedev never even confronts 
in Moscow, he continues to believe such- a fuiidnmentnl issue ns the 
ih.u there is u neo-Marxist ruud in Bolshevik doctrine ni . substitution- 
tiie regeneration of the Soviet sys- ism. i e, Lenin’s belief that the 
tent from within, if only the Soviet Pnrty must act in rhe name of the 
Union would return to the pure proletariat. Certainly, this had 
Leninism that was betrayed and great advantages when the Uovohi- 
corrupted by Stalin and his heirs, tion was being organized but how 
It is this conviction which has can one reconcile it with the 
evidently inspired his two most author’s belief that a democratic 
recent works to be. translated into socialist State had every chance to 
English.. They tell us., as much, emerge from the events of October 
about the difficulties under which 1917 7 And whatever the weaknesses 


ci hi temporaries inside Russi.i, which 
a-jjiiin Miggesls. the siiliuri|iii:ui<ui nl 
historical fuel to Bolshevik myth. 

Throughout the book, the events 
of 1917 are seen largely from a 
Bolshevik perspective uud short 
shrift is given to Lenin's opponents. 
Medvedev evidently assumes that 
die Bolshevik Party really spoke on 
behalf of most workers and peasant* 


, I The didactic vein 

in On Stalin ,w . . 1 " ihat he wish 

Medvedev rejects anv ' , y , J T of the texu 

between the Red Ten- or ”?ft By Hugh Lloyd- JoiieS the Sixth Ol 

(oven chough he ari nit- 3 — - Women r 

shevik policy efFerriuJ?, !?. 8t ' - t'he Divine C 


The gay Nineties 


Shevik policy effectively t££ •: 

resistance from tlie petty -E? o. fi. CARNE-ROSS : 
masses) and Stalin’* tArs-Ar j*V“ , 

tlie 19.30s »i-n,,i error ( * Ur ‘H Jodaiiratlons 

the kulak*, the prohibition K 275pp- Uni^orsity 
opposition within or ouidd* £ FfesSl £ ;Vk a 
party and the revival S f 0 520 03619 0 

mi'ilmitc uf 11 wm- • 


nieilinds of “ war communism- h 
Stalin were fundamentally y W 
I .(.-it in i si ” objectives. While adZ 


— ' " " ” ihat he* wishes to achieve by study 

' . y 1 j T „ o{ ,he texts, he offers studies ■>£ 

I Hugh Lloyd- J0I1CS the Sixth Olympian Ode nf Pindar, 

— iihe Women of Track is of Sophoclea, 

lihe Divine Comedy, G6ngoru's Sole- 
6 CARNE-ROSS : dudes and Polifemo « Oulu tea, cer- 

D ' tain poems of Leopardi and a diffi- 

lauratlons cult passage in Pound's Pismt 

ay 5 in and out of Literature, Cantos. 

:dar to Pound Carne-Ross is -U liis best when ho 

ipp. ’ University of California j s ac , llj ,|]y expounding a text; the 

>ss. £10.50. long disquisitions relating the texts 

120 03619 0 t<o general modern trends which 

■ ■ follow are less attroctive, and the 

„ 1 _ ■ opacity of the somewhat ornate 

S. Carne-Ross is “n Englishmnii, s / yie does not a|ways make for easy 


Milton was rebuked hv Leavis for 
bis use of language, which he feels 
io be essentially Latin. Fnr him, 
Greek is guild but Latin is bad : 1 
wonder how well he knows the Hel- 
lenistic poets, who have sume nf 
the qualities he disapproves of. 
But the pleasure-loving side of him 
delights in Gdngora, und Ills com- 


By Allan Rodway 


period, he missed a slight chance 
«r immortal iiy (on the evidence of 
this mem oh) by never gelling 
roll no to wriring his auto biography. 
]i cuuld iiuve been hilarious. 


The Chameleon Sir John starts the ball rolling 

A facsimile edition with a Foreword worthy nf any 

67pp. The Eighteen Nineties nrhiisculu criiic of the period: 

L-ietv (28 Cat'll ngf or d Rond, Lon- These rhymes of mine, wrung 
n NW3 1RX.) £25 forth' by wearincfs 

10574407 1 Of weary life among iltcsa 

. fools, may bring 

IEODORE WRATISI.AW ; Me in my lifetime nothing : let 

car Wilde : A Memoir BlIt ^ j j pray T hi e ^* in 

pp. The Eighteen Nineties aftei 1 time to bless 

ciety. £7,65 Me wirii some poet-lover who 

905744 0 9 8 may sing 

- My name, my lady's anil our 

, , . , , . ,- ■ rifemory 

io riilef Interest of these spleta- Theodore WiutialaW 

dly produced but, in terms <*f Every word uf these lines must 

erary value, overpriced reprints have been 1 savoured and repeated 

ema to He in their revelation, or out loud. In the woods around 

ther confirmation, of the extent Goring-on-Thames, in tlie War- 

which homosexuality was rife wickshire meadows and in a 

tong the avant-garde of the Nine- dream of the Mediterranean 

g. Something of the factitious shores, and by the wine-dHrk 

lality of the much-trumpeted aes- deep of the Aegean. They were 

etic rebellion was perhaps due to written to echo from the 1890* 

i illogical connection with a until today. 

uted sexual one. And so on, rather as if he wore «n 

The Spirit Lamp , a journal which, alter ego of poor Theodore, whose 


in this whole discussion is that 
Medvedev never even confronts 
such- a fundamental issue ns the 
Bolshevik doctrine ni substitution. 
ism. i e, Lenin's belief tliut the 
Pnrty must act in rhe name of the 
proletariat. Certainly, this had 
great advantages whc-ii the Revolu- 
tion was being organized hut how 
can ‘ one ' reconcile it with the 
author’s belief that a democratic 


v . w. ------ . l aiyic uues uul aiwnya mane iui ca»y 

ting that oiitT-damocraric'twSfc I Wt " ^ a" BBC n odl ter ^ut fm ^ ad , ill 8- Tt ? e exposition of the 

Kan m Lenin’s time Medv«U- was once a BBG Pioaucer uut tor g ( olympian Ode, rhe poem in 

Poo inner to pin, '««"? S .h. u 5 i "'hich Ptadar toll, of the ’birth of 

Monts of continuity— the B&f) r n,eriC " l a f iSston^ Uidversltv Evtldne - Hie ancestress of the great 

monopoly of nmver th^ r««* and now at Boston University. , )r0 phet c clan of the lumtds, her 


pari son with the text and with each hncieiv (-8 Carl I ngf or d Rond, Lon 
other of passages from the two . 0 r l \„. A-f , 
good translations by E. M. Wilson 0 90574407 1 

and G. F. Cunningham makes good 

reading. I IlEODORE WRATISI.AW • 

Better still is the chapter about Oscar Wilde : A Memoir 
Leopardi; Carne-Ross sees that 21pt». The Eighteen Nineties 
Leopardi was deeply affected by the Society. £7.65 
Fmlightenment, and can mensure its o 905744 0 9 8 

effect upon a mind educated by ■ - ■ — 

Count Monaido. He finds chat ^ 


o. miiet sociaust parues, rj e W'. J-Conm Lit” whose patron s 

.fe ,, r ,S * rf,e is Ezfa Pound. In the past 

Ciuka, the limits 911 freedom Jj (Whines of that school have ! 

22 i St «ta. .-chin. 


I t UlllUil Willi Him SII«- 

saint j lei . son lamos, is admirably dune, 
. the and die accompanying translations 
&ee, J are successful. One need not com- 
* plain of a few mistakes which the 


about the difficulties under which 1917 ? And whatever the weaknesses 
an independent-minded Soviet his- of the Mensheviks and the Social 
rnrian must labour as they do Revolutionaries, it is surely quite 
about their ostensible subjects. De- misleading to suggest that' it was 
nrived of hie natural audience at their intransigence which prevented 
home but having access to repent a coalition with Lenin und the 
Western literature as well as un- Bolshevik Party, 
published manuscripts and eye-wit- * , 

ness 'accounts in the Soviet Union, -By 1 Medvedev’s admiration for 
there i* ‘ something inherently Lenin as a revolutionary leader 

frustrating •' about' Medvedev's’ ; sometimes gets the better o 


^re di^ncer ting lls tl e ssness . In and intelligent Cjrtij, which a sy^ 

1* tactful a way as is possible for Ross sees that though Heracles s so; one has 1 « 
one who has always shown himself struck do*n l °»< sees what 
responsive to modern trends, he dealings with tbej'oyse of Eurytus, true, but the 
lutRcsts that the students are In if does not help ro classify his con- ally well ealeu 
reed of Intellectual discipline, and duct as a sin*, and discerns who find that 
that this Is to be got from carefut though he might well have indicated 1S flawed by a 


frustrating •' about' Medvedev’s” sometimes gets the better of his 
dialogue with the past. Fdr'Soviet Judgment, lie is nevertheless honest 
readers what he ’ has to say" enough, to recognize some crucial 
about Stalinism ; and the Russian' fallings m. ,die area, of economic 
Revolution- must seein ' novel and His basic point is that . the 

sometimes • heretical, a " pioneering 1 NL£ ( (New Economic. Policy) should 
effort in' cutting' through the offldial - ’ ba.ye been introduced in the spring 
Soviet mythology. Buf ' fot* most- ot 1918,. not .three years later, after 


Soviet mythology. Buf fop most- 
Western historians' It wijl be of In- 
terest less for Its actual content oi* 
new insights than as an example of 


NL.t'iwew Economic. Polity) should 
have been introduced in the spring 
of 1918,. not .three years later, after 
a bloody civil wnr and the Kron- 
stadt rising. Unfortunately. Lenin 
and his colleagues, under the spell 


a man wrestling with the demands ?f Marxist theory, actually believed jj llt fl,- moal interesting upett* 
imposed by his own socialist ideals, i»> the “withering away” of money, r i ie |, 00 i. : s Medvedev’, 8 i«5tl 
liis professional integrity and tilie trade and commodity production Troiskv the first seriouj mo* 
reulities of the system under which under socialism. Based on the belief k v jiniumnorarv Soviet hlilorm 
lie lives. that the whole economy could be “0 de™ with this sensitive .np- 

If we were to take The October tuken over by armed workers” There is 11 o riving, here. 
Retnlirtion- purely > as .b«.' historical*. WlttpoHed to likely to be now for.^ejw 

analysis, It is frankly disappointing. cooiiorfttlve Societies, the rca ders, though thaw » f* 

There are long passages aoout such "dlslleviks utopian experiments striking testimony. vHdA.tP®** 
me tu-lii.storicai issues as the: “ in- 4? 01 . 1 produced economic chuus. Trotsky's qualities as * 
evitability” of the Revolution, or Their heavy-handed methods — send- and mass orator. Medrrin M 
whedicr liistoricul events are a pro- ,ng out ,arnt0d detachments to rhe carefully Toad the BupH* *1 
duct oE accident or necessity, whioh countryside 1 to seize food and sup- Opposition (Trotaky's 
lack any philosophical sophistication hes— hOlpen provoke the civil war exile) and his critique of l jr 


'7*. . feels, with "the academy”; lie 

cluiu vi in sin, antisemitism ud dal ieenis to think, as many others do, 
deportation of smaller nstiooalitip ; ( hat the rebelliousness of ten years 
from their native terrltones. Aba i. ( « 0 h w been succeeded by an even 
all there is the fact that Sutjii more disconcerting listleasness. In 
rorror. was directed pnnjinltt tactful a way as is possible for 
Party cadres and involved A* eE» ' one who has always shown himself 
nation of the Bolshevik Partr v responsive to modern trends, he 

coiislitutod by Lemn. But doei 44 luegesta that the students are in 

mean that there is no caual c* nee d 0 f intellectual discipline, and 

neetton between Lemn and Srih ih, r this Is to be got from carefut 

or tluit Stalinism.- has " nothing a . study of a text 
common either with Marne * — « j llo _ flil 

Leninism .. A. ante me.1 “’ceMlT 3S 

Medvedev’s portrait of Stalin ifli literature, he thinks, presents “our 

some chilling new touches to ik -. primary necessities ’’ untraimnelled 

dncuiuentaiioii he ainassed in lit by the trappings vdiich encumber, 

earlier work -Let History Judge ni sty,- the novels of Henry James, 

contains some interesting., q* Also, die world of Greek religion 

witness accounts of iBtaJmW « la more congenial to him than that 

the peasantry as . well la hit p of Christianity; he quotes Walter 

formance as a military. .iinrtgfc F. Otto as saying that in that world 

There is also an important dw» "the divine Is not superimposed as 

on the abortive effort* to rdaM- 1 sovereign power, over actual 

tate Stalin just over ten jrMrim j-.' events; it is revealed in the forms 
But tlie most interesting aspect * -of iha natural ”, Carno-Ross likes 
rhe hook is Medvedev's sawn* poetry to bo didactic, and he him* 

Trotsky, the first serious iiwp Mlf baa % markedly- didactic strain, 

by u con turn per ary Soviet hinwn ’■ Somedmes this is at variance with 

to deal with this sensitive ftps- ■ Tu , marked^epsithrity to Uterafurs 
There is no riving hcrc.vtyM . .■«» •enjoymout of - its • pleasure* 
likely to be now for. ; -Waj*J ub/ch /wake his writing at Its best 
readers, though there » .*®l* - .OPpealing. As 


masterish effect. 

The chapter on the Women of 


Leopardi “ mourns, and in mourning 
celebrates, the lost holiness uf 
earthly life ”; once again his ex- 
positions of the actual texts are 
admirable. 

The chapter about Pound starts 
with the explanation of some puzz- 
ling allusions, and continues in 
another dialogue with an imaginory 
pupil, at times curiously reminis- 
cent of Sandford and Merton. 
Carne-Ross points out that Pound 


Trachis begins wikk another clear j s not ” complex H in the sense in 

J : M *<kllii»Anl> AwnilDifi/irt ■ PbpIIA. ..JL'.L l_ _ 


Tho riilef Interest of these splen- 
didly produced but, in terms of 
literary value, overpriced reprints 
seems to He in their revelation, or 
rather confirmation, of the extent 
10 which homosexuality was rife 
among the avant-garde of the Nine- 
ties. Something of the factitious 
quality of the much-trumpeted aes- 
thetic rebellion was perhaps due to 
its illogical connection with a 
muted sexual one. 


aa nut kuiu «ii tut. uvuou an J fit! a fill ft AjMffipg a juuinni 7 T 111 t .11 1 tii |iuvi m. iivviititt.> ivnuiiu 

which a symbolist poet may be openly published homosexual mate- very romanticism doomed lilm 10 
so; one has explained the allusions, crial, and numbered Oscar Wilde, be a Figure of farce. 

... . ..A. ...L.a L. -A. A. WlL*. ? _ . m 1 r ! 1 T_1 __ _ _ . _ 


one sees what he is saying. This is Mux Beerbohm and Lionel Johnson 


true, but the chapter is not speci- 
ally well calculated to convert (nose 
who find that most of Pound’s work 


among Ira contributors, folded in 


Having written his fan letter 10 
Wilde, Wratislnw forget6 about it. 


it more clearly, the delicate manner 


10 find that most of Pound k s work editorship of a uutvi score, ana raen receives rki invi* 

flawed by a meretricious element, rash, undergraduate! John Francis tadon. to a weekend by the river. 
Had he been born twenty years Bloxom, picked up the torch. ^lts Off he goes incongruously wearing 


T/re Chameleon, under ihe puts ail Ida summer clothes in 


not to say 


store, and then receives an invi- 
tation. to a weekend by the river. 


*the- trappings whid, encumber, diSuU Wtm. idling ro 

Kft "Zu Or .JSiS put the play in a wider context, 

b mor? r n u L w n f W starting with Beowulf and Emuna 
of Ellsh and ending with a strong and 

F. 0S0 u A unp.lwnblfl rto.e of HcW,,,.,. 

"the divine Is not superimposed as The chapter on Dante is the most 


s not superimposed as The chapter on Dente is the most 
power, over actual disappointing part of the book ; 
revealed in the forms Carne-Ross seems to feel that 


tie and taken reading parties to the 
Cotswolds. That life might have 
been more suitable. “ The academy ” 
is only a pis after ; “ learning 
(which is not the same as scholar- 
ship) ” could be best served by the 
members of a little community, 
laving in the country (presumably 
in New England) and keeping itself 


featured 


a dark tail-coat and a hastily pur- 
chased straw boater. He shampoos 
his hair at the lost minute, and 
sticks has head out of the carriage 
window to dry at— thus arriving 
with a streaming cold. Writing his 


ie academy” Alfred Douglas (one of them eon- memoir some forty years after the 

: “ learning eluding with the famous Une event (of 1893) he la highly unsure 

> as scholar- brought up at Wilde's trial The 0 f a j; tos facts, le " The Cottage ” 


of the .natural", Caroo-Ross likes -Dante's Christianity and his ration- going by self-help. The men will 

poetry to be didactic, and he him- alism form almost . insuperable certniuly wear beards and the 

self baa a markedly-didactif atraln, - -obstacles to his understanding by women not dirndls, but something 

Eomedmei this is at variance with rhe modern public. In compensa-- like Red Indian costume. l am per- 


love that dare not speak its 
name”). However, what ensured 
diet the first number was also the 
last was a short story a by the 
editor, who Inter went into the 


of his memory, this “ Manor 
Cottage ” ? Did two miles forty 
years ago really seem only a few 
yards From the river? He neg- 
lected to take down Wilde’s hril* 


Somedmti this is at variance with the modern public. In compensa- 
Ihe martod-aepBirivity to literature tlon,, the, chapter* on -Gdngora is 
•wl ■ enjoymoot of its * pleasures rewarding... True, Carne-Ross ie a 
i*bidi make h la writing at Its best little worried at the thought that It 
"SSS* r*? 1 * : ■PP«»Hng. As may be wrong to revel in baroque 


* j IIMBU kU MAC UUnu HUV B 

Church, about the lovealfmr and liances— the head-cold perhaps, 

romantic suicide of a priest and Ms being to blame— and seems to iwve 
boy acolyte. WJIde, * in the ■ -Aide, , Remembered only ihe . Jefis bong 
disapproved of the tdecB on ■ liter- in0 f S ('fjt i* vriuto Htac", he said. “ 


fecriy sincere in saying diet diey disapproved ot ui» jaece on ju«* mots (“It 1# jwliite JUac ". Tie sam. 
vfovid get a better iiriderstandio^ ary grounds ; and indeed, it is over, “A most inmdlous and delightful 
nf nnrtrv rhon ihm (r.«. written and oiecloua. . nerfume”). He meets -a close 


of poetry than 
many (earned 


twins* !:• tyedmena °E the kind . of ;M renewal” ortvateuess, and remembers how phfloioglsts. 


than they would from 

rned but desiccated 


written and precious. 
Theodore . Wrarislaw** 


On the other hand, such a crucial 
factor - as ' Russian • backwardness, 


aiiu iiiii&n uiuu/i* * I ih • 

SBfSWk Forms and contingencies 

Onnosition seems .«® , t«*f •* 

and roasonablc. Shnnany *? ” ' * 1 1 * ■ ■ snnr.iAl(7Ml academic studv. his 


‘^Mentally. n“tely .doesn’t 

yield something more than a ^”f n £ e v r ’ • 
merely “period’’ interest. It is 5* u * 1 . Beer 


.perfume”). He meets ■* close 
■ friend of . Wilde but unfortu- 
nately doesn’t quite catch, of 
remember, tho name. Surely It 
must have been Harry de Wlndt ? 
But some years later Harry, de 


both as a. deep-lying cause 1 of die' far the -most important part of the 
Revolution . and - as an • element * in* book 'and Medvedev may well be 
its degeneration,- 'is scarcely even- tight .to argue that- a policy of com- 
mentioned, Medvedev’S treatment promise aimed at neutralizing rural 


By Peter Lewis 


of the February Revolution, whilo- discontent • would have ensured 
partly conceding its spontaneous adequate food supplies, cooperation 
character, is also unsatisfactory. We between down and country, and 
are told that .the Bolsheviks were between the Party and peasantry, 
behind the strikes and • demonstra- Instead mass terror in tho Russ inn 
Cions of January-February, 1917, countryside was instituted in 1918 
which flies in the face of the avail- In order tb solve the problems of 
able evidence. Lenin .in Zurich surplus-grain appropriation, largely 
; appears better informed than his because Lon in’ and his party failed 


in which the enemies of the regime Opposition seems . eminenljy » 

capitalized on mass grievances and roasonablc. Similarly w g?* — u 

against the' Bolsheviks. This is by account of Trotsky’s P° lci ?jS D v p flUT .. ■ 
far -rite most important part of the i n g s - (shared unfortunately WJ» reter LeWlS 

book 'and Medvedev mav well he lim-iu whn«» nmanrial suppon > 

right ;to argue that- a policy of com- the country was much 1 ■ 

promise aimed at neutralizing rural ; fairly close to ihc m* rlu ^ IICHArd TODD : 
discontent would have ensured irrosoliulon of Ills opponen»-.SJ : ! ;ir»* Murdoch; The 
adequate food supplies, cooperation tactical mistakes ana Interest 

between rown and country, and ineptitude certainly mad a™ • m p „ vision £5 0*5 
between the Party and peasantry, rise to absolute P DWer ,,*X?i i 1 L0SS478 214 1 ‘ 

Instead mass terror ill tho Russian Thui much is clear, from 

countryside was instituted in 1918 book, wh-ich, with all its.n^’*L a ~ 
in order tb solve the problems of remains 11 timely and t ' , ' 1 Murdoch is one 0 

surplus-grain appropriation, largely rumlnder uf the d“ n B ers • lunporary English 1 

because Lenin' and his patty failed a Stalinist revival.' wesents & challenee 


"Fori: Wlndt seeni to V much V.IW 
JjjJ »• S WvatSslaw seem" to Imva doesn’t mention Theodore In Mi 
J5 W ff lr L Bloxom memoirs, and says his acquaintance 
^?r S flSral bette?-known «rtth Witde had teemiaated before 
VJEr A«rh«tM And when he calls on 

.ud h » jwy —j jafc; '» “ ""*■ 

brief - notoriety over a uoem To a taken for a creditor. 


— wly inveadgarion of die theoretical actors, to Shakespeare, who made brief - notoriety over a poem To a ■ 

of the later work. It Is there- use of such figures throughout his Sicilian Boy rf which appeared In In a wmy.it fuiflia Wilde s notion 

lrfe H M RD 7°? D 5 fore * plty * at th ? J h *® k ,s written career, from A Midsummer Nights The Artist (August, ^73). A «* ■. H pcrf<ct,y charWfi 

• *« Murdoch; The Shakespearian in so uncompromisingly academic Dream to The Tempest. While ack- nu*«w» if not miniscule, poet of the and quite useless. 


is one of the few con- 


n way, and frequently assumes that nowledgina the differences between 
readers will hove a number of Mur- drama and fiction, Todd makes an 
doch’s novels, not to mention several interesting case for seeing Murdoch 
Shakespeare plays, at their finger- a s a ^Shakespearean 7 ’ writer, 
tips, Todd, a. specialist in English eopeoially in her work since The 
Renaissance literature, also _ tends to /vice and the Good (1968). 


5"!™* E “gHsh novelists who “ dJgress " from his ostensible sub- 
; » challenge to the full ject for pages at a time to pursue 


The critics’ mirror 


STSJ*, oiodftpT criticism, 


as a 4 Shakespearean” writer, 
especially jn her work since The 
Nice and the Good (1968). 

Todd’s approach to Murdoch may 


some knotty problem of Shake- make her seem “literary" in the 
speorean criticism, such ns the role pejorative sense, but paradoxically 


11 


By Henry Gifford 

BORIS SOROKIN 1 ! 

Tolstoy . In Prerevolutionary. Hus- 
blan Criticism 

.-. 32Bf?p. Ohio State University Press.; 

• The . quality and resources bf Rus- 
sian criticism- during 1 the six 

. decadci , > in which Tolstoy was 
uctiyu .as a 1 writer were; put supre- 

. mely itu the test by his 'work. How 
the critic dealt with, him it has' 

; been Possible ,fo ivtdttc. l\an\ A. V, 
Kni1w.le5.ia recent antliology. in the 

- Critical Heritage series < Rout ledge 
add Kegoii Paul, 19781. This 
offered lit- a scholarly, presentation 
much the same .evidence ,as, that on 
wliitfh Boris Sornkiq buses' his ai-gu- 

• meiiL The .wcII«cltoscu' extracts and 
soiiunt general. introduction maria it 
a reliable guide through a tangled 
scene - The presoitt book iff vafua blp 
for. its; racoguinoi) of Tolstoy’s 

/ « chso ”-j-41ie problem^ lie .posed to, 
criii<jism-t^s : , showing : up tliO cen- 

■ tral dllethiqa pf Russia ir society in 

- liis -tipie. Ofg ’ this., dil.enioia the 

■ critics ^verq .fiiJIly aware, lint -having' 
tlicir; own prescriptions for. wiwt' 


round Him unsuitable for ihclr pur- uncontrollable intuirim * vll 1 nniable reflection It gava*. vaijVVarantee of d-rtiidc' 'worth dbch’s rt6n-ficHon will know ofMier 


ahouid be done; few could address -soul ’’ (or M mind ”, as Professor direction elioieh by. himself. The 
understand. So.okln better translates it) a^d same is true of the most influential 
Iflg Tolstoy s endeavour. the ‘inner monologue”. ' critic among the populists, Mtkh.w- 

. Russia in the - nineteenth century „ -1 ■ , , 1 . . lovsky; who made the famous dis- 
hed to suffer the change from * However, apart front PJsaret-ti /t |5gn between the r ieht left 

tribal order to the conditions for a * overt idealist, it is maintained .* hands” of Tolstoy seukmi ablo 
modern industrial society, f.0,11 a.) here with some grasp of ToUtny’s his viiw to harSl« a .SoS but 
oral to it literate culrore: AVchaic ■ tatuinw thin king -the radicals lin.i^dreasoifwShfflthJ and 
, modes of .thought were confronted fou ^d him unsuitable for ihelr pur- uncontrollable intuitions Keenly 

asr.- 

cern was truly « piydioldglcal' . ^ "i/ 1 ? “ r » t “ dwdpver and ; 01ie ! Symbofflst» who Hooded In 

. one— tlie “attempt to .'TotoncHo ■ owcubs . Tolstoy’s ' 'creative., ten-* artor' the' ebb of positivism had 
..civilized mah with ;hia shaddw”, 2 , 113 , } hi* ^pt pupil, Strakhov,' “ore ih tommon with tlie Slayo- 

tliot is, the irrational aide Qf';bis * r i en ° * n , d comiqant of Tolstoy, philej 1 . They admired Tolstoy, but 

TiEXiire expressed by the, older. .*ym- ' ^ aWIcjpateihinodqrn psychologic did' hot* on., the whole look very 
boHc modes of ' BtangSif. 1 Tolkoy's criticism; and, o' WdywOrd critic c wsely at-.'hfe w6vk. Their one 

* '* social inunnslgence” f <v0s ttot uu* 1 'P, ut , . rioseljr engaged,' ■ 1 Dostoevsky, notew'arthjr'i tomrSbution ofljVie from 

c]er stood *ai bring rbaHy a “psycho- He greatly admired’. Tolstoy's artj' Mereai^dvSky 1 whose ■ Influendai 
logical acuteness ”, the perception f nd J! k ? WMdiW.Rjii attracted, by - study. of . Tolstoy as « gear of the 
, of “ an altered . consciousness In P s Christian - bias, . But DOstoOvvky flesh ■ .Oontrasted ■ 'him with* Dds- 
man ", Which we, are. better able to 1 Muid-ttot.be >t pehefe with Tolstoy j ; ro^vaky to the latter’s advnnfeige, 
fqinredate than : were his .cbiiteiiv '‘. ,0 vO 3 "*® JO the , : qillieu of hlis ,1 Mbrexhko»8ky*s ■ attention -to t'wI- 

■ porarles, . novels, apd ,.i?H jpiUriigea^ ■■'by; Jhls . stoy’s;.^ devices was: to- bew fruit 

Wid. diis difficulty the critics in. ' 

tlieir Various , allegiances grappled ? '? v ' 9 ? ^ thd B^hari. )Ver. • . , .•• .y ; Vwtiita^on-Toiatby 

, H ? ■. Tho radicals began Aslbiw*>- thd-’-^oeSfliieres * Wlio ei^ -BboS^^fthdurii'' 

■ well when; CU^roj-shevsky wrote deplore^ Tolstoys c6ai*mh,arhn^fV Srne^^Siy ^ 

-fwrt iniroriljttgly . porc^nive arttclejt - his ' m , by. *|iar ’.they.; hold to -be - were T.Sllv, ^ Jr T 

lu .the m|d J859s.' Me sswiTpIstoy as donbifpl and crude 'ideas,' Turgeqev ; vef^yl '^T He^wiov eatec’falS 
uniquely able to catch the soneain ;.ts the. most im^estine. -especkllt 

Ilf consciousness,, for which Cher- ln ( h|4 letters. rA bighfy- sentitiva'i RumS?^ovo1iI3& 6 «P ®i«n? 
n yalievsisy coined two phrases still * critic; lve site rod thd .coSfnon fault * 
currant r, ’ the’ dialectic of the .of. trying t,’W. 


Lenin, an intent xJw? 


4 pW$es of Freedom, 

’’jSJrii "iff 19 j 5> v4 u ^' 0v0r f ten 
j'Kdtr B fi. er J^^och's first hovel, 


spenrean cmicism, suen ns me rum 
of the Duke in Measure for Measure 
for the “nobility” of Othello. 

Yet tlie case Todd argues is of 
considerable interest to the general 


—end rite is a greet one for para- 
doxes — it is her self -conscious pre- 
occupation with tho nature of liter- 
ature that allows her to escape from 
the confines of, say, deterministic 
realism. Her concern for form and 
pattern is, ultimately, a way of 
liberating her characters from her 
authorial self, of giving them inde- 


achievinjg artistic, 
qroaib:. im person*.. 


fiction t 'jwwMVttith ! itjity. , There it .pothirtg- original in - 

doch’s noji-racHon "will know of her Todd’s perception . of the Shakes- 
plnlosophical interest in a central pearean connexion, but ha has pur- 
prdbleu' of 'UtaTOry-'aMthtfict: how 1 sued t-hia more systematically and 
to reconcile the need for form in comprehensively than any previous 
art with the need to respect con- critic. In doing $o, .he has found a 
tangent reality ? How to shape an wa y 0 f defending her tare? and more 
art-object by creating pattern with- baroque work, especially the five 
opt .falsifying life 7 Todd’s view is novels between 1968. and 1973, from 
that, despite Murdoch's admiration, the sneers of the “ realists ”, There 


nineteeueh-centuiy can be Jittie doubt that after: an ex- 
Jhakespeare, above, . tremely 1 impressive start in the 
ooks for an answer 1950$, Murdoch went .through a bad 


A new' edition of j 
11 Tint#;' the Journals 


* 


perplexing writing- 


Furthermore, In 
of her novels, 


? atch -during most of the 1960s^ 
add rightly sees The .Nice and 


ecu — was rjJf-q nu Jal6h P <iij- 7 iiiuuwnuy r n. " cOntemniPTes - A AUiUKHUiwr un» « jn«niuvu,* 1 * 

bis w ®0tertaiuer producing ' Nights uream and .Measure for chooses to concentrate on, some 

June-1839 drama tic pot- Measure. ;Whet Todd means by large questions- do remain. Is there 

f orebodings j L ^ , ,itoble-.for - long ■ journeys ? - "contemplate” is much more than a Wtfri- tbvide between, theory .and 

in ' hhtm ibe PbviouS success, then, “ alludes to He claims that the practice, rotendon and performance? 

^ w rieed of artibS: “phatot” Northrop Frye has iden- Anti .is _ Murdoch’s » contemplation ” 

Ciigust and disctltninadng titied in Shakespearean comedy tan 1 of S^akesprore— and h«- tendency 

-''Asia stomjw (ratK air thbh orlmloi-w salon seen in some of-. Mur aoch’s td piakie Sliakespearo _ in her , own 
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“For highly dot (tiled information on. the political, economic 
and commercial institutions of the world. The Europa Year 
Book js still irreplaceab le.” — Reference Book Review. 

“No work in ^the Englisli language deals so comprehensively 
with educational and commercial as well as ^ political, relf- 
gious, publishing and press activities In . all parts of the 
world.?' — Daily. Telegraph. . 

“ For scholars and journal isls alike it will be in Invaluable 
reference, book, particularly in the economic field.” 

• -—The BcononUst. 

21st Edition ? Volumes £60.00 
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Tin's l>iink comes witEi the cl dim by 
Susan Snniay tli.it il is by fur 
olie must intelligent, informative 
and useful Iwok ever written ml 
cancer”. Even from tlie most vora- 
cious r.f readers among cancer 
specialists, such a statement would 
be manifestly absurd, and after 
reading the book if is hard to know 
on wlrat grounds Ms Soniog 1ms 
seen fit to give it such all-embrac- 
ing approval. It (s certainly true 
that till.' more general interest uiul 
discussion which can be generated 
on the subject of cancer, the better 
for die public at Inigo. For despite 
everything, a cloud of four, ignor- 
ance mid shame still hangs over 
this disease mul needs to he dis- 
persed; if there is any cniiriilinu 
in medicine where the omroinu 
hinges crucially on bite earliness 
with which the patient comes for- 
ward for treatment, then cancer is 
the prime example. To that extern, 
therefore, Luclen Israel has made 
a useful contribution by writing a 
general survey of cancer as it 
affects the patient medically, 
socially and emotionally, and thus 
bringing this often forbidden sub- 
ject out from under the carpet. 

Dr Israel belongs to that new 
group of cancer specialists which 
ltd* come to be known under the 
North American term oF Oncolo- 
gists. They are cancer therapists 
who rely heavily on the new chemi- 
cal oatl-cancer substances and who 


wish in employ the mors traditimul 
sui«itul arid radio tit cr«i|iy 

•ipprit.iches ns nnci Maries. There is, 
indeed, ;i great deal to be said for 
this “ combined ’’ appioacli to can- 
cer t resit men r, but on the oilier 
Murid lIiv .stressful side-effects tincl 
emotionally distil rEiiilg consequences 
of many of our current clieiua- 
rherapcutic agents often make it 
undesirable to use them in the 
depressingly numerous cases where 
they »re likely at best merelv to 
prolong the agony for a brief 
period, and at worst to have no 
effect at all. Israel's enthusiasm 
fur his particular approach to the 
problem of cancer treatment has 
led him to present an extreme view 
in favour of subjecting ali cancer 
patients to every form of availuble 
treatment irrespective of bha likely 
outcome. Such a view argues that 
if iliis or tli nt group of poiieut-f 
cun he made tn survive three 
months longer on a particular 
regimen this year, perhaps next 
year comparable patiums may sur- 
vive on slightly modified treatments 
for six months or longer, and the 
year after For appreciable and 
worth-while periods. 

.Much controversy surrounds this 
approoch and Israel deals with some 
aspects of it in the sections of die 
book concerned with treatment 
trials ' and clinical research. 
Although there is no doubt what- 
soever that advances in chemo- 
therapy over the past fifteen years 
have achieved almost miraculously 
high cure rales ill some well-defined 
types of cancer which in earlier 
years were almost 100 per cent fatal, 
and have vastly improved the out- 
look in many other kinds of cancer, 
never die less Israel's unbalanced 
overstatement of die case for 
chemotherapy - can only dd it a 
disservice. This is . particularly ' so 
when it is combined with Israel's 
extremely hostile attitude to his 
more cautious and conventional col- 


leagues iu radiotherapy and sui- 
gerv ; after all, there is si»ineiluci >4 
to he said for leaving those cancer 
patients to tlie in peace who are 
sadly too fur gone for help b> 
treatment. 

Coiitptcring Cuiieer appeared ip 
France in 1978, and the present edi- 
tion hus been acceptably timdjteii 
by Juan Pinkliuin, ultlimnjh its 
French origins are betrayed tiiiough- 
out the text. Perhaps it is true 
thiit in France prejudice and hos- 
tility towards Oncologists and their 
chemical anti -cancer ugents is a> 
strong as Jsruel claims— it certainly 
is not so in Britain, Northern 
Europe or North America. Apart 
from the constant knocking of col- 
leagues in other disciplines. Hie 
strident, rather hysterical over- 
statement of the case, and the re- 
peated stories supposedly providing 
evidence of Israel’s own cleverness 
and foresight, and his connections 
with distinguished friends and col- 
leagues, the book has other fault!. 

It might be argued that as a 
clinician Israel could be forgiven far 
liis many small errors throughout the 
chapters covering the basic scien- 
tific side ?f the disease, but from 
a ii mil oi': viewpoint, if an author 
chooses to deal with a topic, lie 
should get it- right. The section nil 
DNA damage and repair contain? 
several inaccuracies, the field of 
viral cor ci no- genesis is treated iu 
an inadequate and uninformed way 
with prominence given Do long dis- 
credited work on the possible role 
of viruses in human breast cancer, 
and certain aspects of cell growth 
and the cell cycle leave much txi 
be desired. 

Dr Israel is his own worst enemy. 
A more moderate end less emotional 
case for combined therapy would 
have done a real service' had it 
provided a balanced account of die 
possibilities in this new field, where- 
' us olie book as it stands alienates 
the reader from page to page. 


In defence of dowsing 


By Aaiee Hayues 


CtltffSTOPUHR BIRD : 

Divining 

340gp. Macdonald and Jane. £12.95. 
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Ifcwpito « generalised title, and a 
eubMjcle which suggest** a Do-It* 
YourSelf approach to cn«sic, tills ' 
boak is mainly concerned with 
dowsing ; ' a practice described by 
the Concise Oxford Dictionary os 
“tlie search for hidden water Or 
minerals with a forked twig- which 
dij* suddenly when over’ the right 
spot’!. Any forked object can in. 
fact. bri used, as can a pendulum. 

. Th« immediate oause is u aeons- 
otirna muscular action, on the part 
of ' die dowser.. Wh*t stimulates it 
la OtiH not clear, 

• That ‘ the process . 'generally 
works— despite the failure oi si 
«r»«' of experiment reported la; 
Nature within die .past few years — 
is beginning bo be recognized not 
oftJy by those who, use me services, 
of dowsers for practical purpose* 
(builders needing to know where 
t»' »hik a well, cattle ranchers, pro- 
spectors for oil, mining companies) 
.out also oh «. more theoretical 
level. It is coming to be accepted 
. riio-t Yves Rocard’s hypothesis may 
wsH l»e . correct, and tltat, a? 
Anthony Hopwbod -. wrote . -ip. die 
: New ScIcncifit.iast.:UecenTUer, “a 
• dfljwMf, whtf rtepdnds fq tlie .pfo- 
'achce' of, say, flowing ( under - 
ground l water or on ore is respond- 


ing tn a local change in the pattern 
of electrical' forces". 

' Though Christopher Bird seems ' 
bn confuse this activity with others, 
he has amassed an enormous quan- 
tity of I ii formation, some of which 
could be very valuable, once it has 
been sorted out. It would be a 
mistake to . ignore this book 
because of. its defects,' among .them 
a. most irritating . format. It is 
heavy and hard to handle . unless 
-rested on the coffee -^or coca-i 
cola— table for which it seems 
designed. The text is Interrupted 
' by an Intermittent' collage of wood- 
cuts, portraits, photographs of men 
operating mechanical . devices, 
diagrams, tables, charts and- press 
cuttings. There are also somo start- 
ling In accuracies Thus in an eru- 
dite Ii Is tori cal section, Janies I is 
described as the brother .of Ella- 
: abeth I (who first brought German 
dowsers into England), and the 
.' method of judging witch-ducking is 
reversed, thus missing die whole 
-point of an operation conducted 
ou strictly Jiepds I -win tails yon 
Jose principles ; if she floated she 
.was guilty,, and executed, if she 
sank she was .Innocent, .arid 
drowned.; There ai*e also some 
curious unfounded assertions, such 
as that-, “everyone can dowse". 
According to Kenneth Merrylees, 
long experienced in training people 
to use this strange ability, only 10 
- per-cent have (t at full strength, 40 
| Kir cent can lie taught bo develop 
; tt, end -the remainder, have nothing 
-.- ; tq .-develop.'/ V. 

• Nevei‘thelois;' b4a;rioR .these facts 
In mind, -add remembering that uot 
ah the sources quoted can, be 
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checked easily Omtnbiy the large 
Kussian batch) the book should 
emphatically be read. It stimulates : 
thought as well as fancy, and sug- 
gests many possibilities for scienti- 
fic research. The most fascinating 
of these is opened up by a Z. V. 
Harvalik, an American physicist 
who can himself dowse. Looking 
for physiological "sensors” for 
electro-magnetic radiation, he 
. experimented . with small screens 
sheltering various parts of the 
human-body, and found that when 
they covered the area above the 
adrenal glands in the trunk, and 
abovo the pineal 1 and pituitary 
• P*®nda in the head, dowsing was in- 
hibited. Unfortunately no attempt . 
is made to link this with the recent 
discovery of electrical sensors in 
boes and the fact that the direction- 
finding capacity of homing pigeons 
.cart be disrupted by -electrical 
activity.- ‘ 

In general, though, Bird is all 
too fond of following die maxim 
:. only, connect". “ Only dist- 
inguish” is necessary too. He does 
. not seem to understand that more 
thau one cause may be at work in 
the same event, -and that what, look 
like similar eyenta may be brouglit 
i about by different couses. .Thus, 
while the geographical accuracy of • 
bird -migration- may well ( be attrib- 
uted, to some - buik-Jn- sensitivity tn. 
the. earth’s magnetic field, this 
explanation cannot cover what is 
called psi-t railing, the well docu- 
,qiented.,obi]ity of .individual dog? ■ 
lapa.M| ?l left^ehhid: with -friends;, to i i 
.-tCqqft- theif owners, across -lone- dis- 
;te.n?u . to • das ti ua ti o ns y nknowri, . 
Again, ..while /a sensitivity .to 

changes ,jh electrical forces n may 
_ iacceum for. dowsing oo~ the ground,-' 
:»t ,«foes not ''explain the. odd, but ' 
■ well-established ; phenomenon . of 
linap dowsing, g.r, .,. 

Mr Bird covers a 1 vast fietd/frobii 
mfcdteaV diagninsft to the tlmdltiwi’ 
amt hoiisos '• hulk^ above subterv 
raiioan -water -induce cancer id 
thoirinhabhants, from 1 the AaMidh 
method of developing telepadiy to' 
George do :lq VwArrV- " i^adioaijc : 

. box , and themje w -tohif Httsted’s 
.Intereatinft dxperirittofed ivork - with : 

: metal-bending • .:chndrflrt J • though, 
this- last 'ivotfld not Oh' 

i liuhiBa reaetlbaf' tq s6n\b dxterna{ 


rnmavera 

In this, her kin\;*ltnn. n{ lixlu anther, 

Suiiu'tin.ii i he (mIc flesh in it .qmcv trance 
Which is her t/imight, on*/ i vlinse desires are other; 
The I i& ht airs himer noer u ring donee. 

The grace-notes hold there, and the hung fruit glow j 
The riders all ore fallen at Son Romano. 

The garden shaped my <teps to her consent ; 

1 read the test af her inciting hand. 

Knew lime to he dissolved . the censors absent. 

No city shook its hell -notes on the land. 

No New Jerusalem : mere trembled gauze 
Whose veils disclosed and hid the garden's laws. 

Then, when 1 1 timed, light lived front edge to edge 
And each defining line became the source. 

The g/iiticiiig room conferred a privilege 
To enter silence, follmv out its course. 

Turn to a window, and exchange a stare 
With frost laid cold on paths, untrodden, bare. 

I knew this light, those breaths our dead resign, 

That gift of tongues which holds authority , 

Those tlaneers on some gold horizon-line. 

That chosen ground. Her kingdom set me free 
To share an hour unmeasured by the clock, 

A space drawn freely between key and lock. 

How, though, to judge and weigh the shift of planes 
Or tell the climbing foreground from the sky ? 

Under the music come the dragging chains ' 

And we are littered under Mercury. 

Arrows must fledge the saint ; the pearl flesh dulls, 
And Mary- weeps there in the Field of Skulls. 

La Derelitta hows her head, life thrown 
To one eternal gesture of despair : 

The flawless courses of unyielding stone 
Pave the twinned elements of earth and air. 
Savonarola bums ; the scorched tears run, 

Time throws a black smoke up against the sun. 

Yet the globes hang there, and the star-flowers spill, 
Speak mortal names on an immortal ground 
Which is the ground of being, printless still ; 

The dark grove sighs with music beyond sound. ' 
Hortus Inclusits. and there is no stir 
Where haloed leaf and tree announces her. 


Petec Scupham 


Leaving Lisbon 

Luis Vas de Canutes, d 1580 

When our caravels 
spread their sails to the wind 
and they dip and roll 
on the sea swell 1 ' 
in the golden afternoon 

When the distance between us 
and the white buildings 
that perch like gulls on the hills 
grows and grows, 

and the hells and the cheers and the crying 
are no longer heat'd 

A fear chills my heart 
in the golden afternoon 
and I wonder about 
the purpose of spices. 

Far out at sea, 

l remember your white streets , 

Lisbon • _ 

arid / dip my bread in your wine, 

Lisbon. ' 

Adolf Wood 


Marx’s bourgeois mentor 


SAMUEL HOLLANDER : 

Ihf Economics of David Ricardo 
-j 4 pp Heine mini n Educational. 

jgnma 

With the possible exception of Karl 
Mine, no great economist of the 
: wsi has received so many diver, 
cent and even contradictory inter- 
. nretstions as David Ricardo. No 
sooner had he appeared on the 
scene but he attracted ft number of 
anient disaples who hailed him as 
Hie founder of a new rigorous 
'science of political economy 
(Thomas de Qumcey even went sp 
: fjr as to credit his cure from an 
■ opium addiction to the exhilarating 
1 Hfects of reading Ricardo). How- 
f ever, these were soon followed by 
Ii an won larger number of detrac- 
I tors, who struggled, sometimes un- 
> successfully, to escape from the 
- grip of Ricardo's overwhelming 
. influence on the economic thinking 
: of his lanes. Tlie leading economic 
imbook of the mid -nineteenth cen- 
tury, John Stuait Mill's Principles 
or Economics,, paid tribute once 
again to Ricardo’s genius and 
secured his reputation with yet 
mother generation of students. But 
with the onset of Hie M marginal 
revolution " in the 1870s, Ricardo's 
Mir began to wane and many now 
agreed with Jevona that he had 
"shunted the car of economic 
. 'science on to a wrong line''. Tbe 
fact that Marx hailed Ricardo as 
his intellectual mentor served, if 
uiy thing, to accelerate the anti- 
Ricardian trend and even Marshall's 
charitable effort in, his. Principles 
Economics to make the best case 
for hint and to overlook eadh of 
nis errors as the product of a 
clumsy style of expression failed 
recuperate his declining re puts - 

Ricardo has staged a comeback, 
no never, In our own times. The 
turning point came with the pubH- 
» 2f° . Srnffa * s slim mas- 
a . p, u e ' Prod y ch0f ' °f Commodities 

' SL-rV 7 I960, 

/f fr, m wy feetura* of 
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Gaspard de la Nuit | 

Are the$e all many or is it one • . •• . .. . . 

, enquiries that revolve, , 

.move. thq. fcQt' arid thump -the pillow-*- - ^ , 

roundabout '2,. a.7?i. • \ui~- 

.with pale blue moonlight splashing on the carpet 
and a thopoke' moaning somewhere ' ■ [ 

among the pokerwork hilltop trees, 
odd-cars bent home wdrd ' 

•distantly, • ' : ’ : . / 

Qiieoramedley ,- 

-night, nuclei. x 

: gataxy has'no po\ntat all . >:■ 

■’• tior do the . others i ■ 
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• on our marriage, bills, piano, ' , : 

on Parlifttnept Hause,' ■; , . • ' ’ 

T-shifts and ammoniac nappies . .-> • i 

md&ed in ihgir chink in space time . ■ 

for soma directionless reason ■ ■ ■ 
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down from Jcvons, Walras, and 
even Marshall to Hie Saniiielsrm<! 
mid Fried mans of today, in which 
all relevant economic variables are 
mutually and simultaneously deter- 
mined, mid a Ricardo-Mniw-Sraffu 
branch in which distribution take:? 
priority over pricing and iu which 
economic variables are causally 
determined in a sequential chain 
starting from the real wage and 
hence the power relationships be- 
tween capital and labour. Tims, 160 
years after his deoth, Ricardo, that 
most bourgeois nf all bourgeois 
economists, is hack in business us 
one of Hie founding fathers of 
Marxian and radical economics. 
Such are the strange twists and 
turns of intellectual history. 

The ‘ story of the chequered 
career of Hie Ricardian legacy 
must be continually kept in mind 
when reading this vust, authorita- 
tive work by Samuel Hollander,, 
which follows on from his earlier 
work. The Economics of Adam 
Smith (1973). The introduction and 
the concluding chapter a|Iude to 
that story ; indeed they pour devas- 
tating scorn on the attempt of Sraf- 
fians to turn Ricardo into a fore- 
runner of both Marx and Sraffa, 
but they do so in language that 
exoludes not only the general 
reader but even economists who 
have not hitherto specialized in the 
history of economic thought. It is 
clearly written but so dense is the 
argument and so terse ere the 
explanations that accompany the 
almost endless and lengthy quo- 
tations from primary sources that 
one's attention cannot be allowed 
to wander, even for a moment. 

■ After a brief 'introduction, we 
begin with 100 pages on the legacy 
of Adam Smith, which are designed 
to explain what, if any, were 
Ricardo's theoretical innovations. 
Hollander vigorously denies that 
there was any such thing as a 
Ricardian " revolution ”, particu- 
larly In a methodological sense. 
Adam Smith, he argues, was just as 
abstract and ■ deductive In his 
■method of . Inquiry as Ricardo, and 
Ricardo must be understood as cor- 
recting and refining Smith- rather 
, than replacing him. ; In particular, 
he believed tavat Smith's- theory of 
the declining rate of return on 
capital Was untenable -and lie traced 
'the error to Smith’s .belief that 
an increase in . money wages 
Is capable of raising »ie level 
’of money prices.- Ricardo bent 
all’ his' efforts to proving that inf I a- 
„ _ tiouary increases in wages are Im- 

f when wages possible and, moreover, that money 
e proposition- (yogas only: .rise for one reason, 
root.. nud:. the. . namely; the, increasing, -^eal cost of 
producing agricultural .wage goods. 

Ricardo’s' new theory of profits, 
end die associated concept of the 
invariant yardstick which he 
employed to demonstrate the truth 
of " the ■ fundamentofl theorem ", 
take us through the next 300 pages, 
'.which moke up tto* heart , of Hol- 
lander's : study. 1 Chapter 4, which 
shows theft Ricardo never held' a 
so-eoHod " corn-model . . whereby 
.the rate .of profit- Is first deter- 
mined in purely physical, terms 
before the question of pricing lias 
even been, raised,, is Hollander at 
', his best. The |dea that such a corn- ' 
model can be read into the early 
. RIcardO is' psrL-and-narcel of the 
new Marxist mythology that ha« 
‘been created around him. There 

•■rt ii _ • - d nn 
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By Mark Blaug 

“The law nf markets **) ; even if 
we grant Hie need with an author 
like Ricardo to document copiously 
hi s alternative versions of the same 
idea, nothing can excuse a text iu 
which there are almost as many 
words by Kicardn as by Hollander; 
in tlie effort to defend Ricardo 
against virtually every charge of 
'inconsistency and error that has 
ever been levelled against him, the 
art of sympathetic interpretation is 
stretched beyond all reasonable 
limits ; and tlie author's ingrained 
habit of differentiating his own 
judgments from those of almost 
every other commentator on 
Ricardo, while grudgingly acknow- 
ledging in his footnotes that one or 
two may have been there before 
him, Is carried to maddening 
lengths. 

There is, moreover, at least one 
persistent note in Hollander's inter- 
pretation which strikes me as pro- 
found ly misleading,- if not down- 
right wrong. It has to do with the 
basic role of the invariable mea- 
sure of value in Ricardo’s system. 
Ricardo realized that a rise In 
money wages consequent upon a 
rise nt real wages will not only 
distort the price structure by rais- 
ing the prices oif labour-intensive 
commodities relative • to those of 
capital-intensive commodities but 
will also raise the general level of 
prices. To eliminate this latter 
effect, -lie measured &1I lus prices 
in terms of a fictional commodity 

f iroduced by a ratio of capital to 
about; that is a mean of the entire 
spectrum. of cap! tad-labour ratios in 
the economy, uts own capital being 
in turn produced by a mean 
capital-labour ratio, • an a-, so on ad- 
divmnittun. Tflijs is tiue celebrated 
f invariable measure of value”. 
When prices ere expressed in it, 
we gee a clear-cut Ricardian 
trade-off between the profit rate 
and Hie wage rate, which we nowa- 
days label "the factor-price fron- 
tier 

Ricardo could hove secured the 
same results by the heroic assump- 
tion that the capital-labour ratios 
in all industries are the some, so 
ihait.we are faced in effect with a 
one-sector model,'- but he hed- laid 
*o much ..emphasis on the -wide 
variety of -ca-pJeti-labour ratios "that 
actually prevail in the reall world 
that this particular route was 
closed to him. He dould -also 
have .arrived at the same result 
simply by assuming a given price 
level,, or a constant purchasing 
poWer of money, but tlie task of- 
showing that tivene is a well- 
defined factor -price frontier even 
in la world >of mirtciple commodities 
was beyond hie technical compel 
: temefl (or for that matter the tech- 
iticid • competence of- any other 
economist . of rite period). Here, 
then, -is tlie key to hda obsession 
with an invariable measure of 
value ", which he dneoweetfly 
thought would support not just his 
theorem that profits, only fall when 
wages rise but also the proposition 
that money wages «%' rise when 
thri-e, is a change dn the technology 
of producing wage goods. 

Again and again, Hollander tells 
us that Ricardo could have . dis- 
pensed With the invariable mea- 
sure, that “ the fundamental 
theorem of distribution ._ could 
have- been proved by other mean?, 
and that ho frequently took the 


Hollander's discussion. In other 
words, all the subtleties of his 
rending, ill lowing for the nuances 
of Ricardo's many nsides, mid all 
l be iheoroLical rigour of modern 
reforimilaiiuus of Ricardo's prop- 
ositions, will not save Ricardo from 
i lie charge that he was attempting 
to perforin the impossible feat of 
squaring a circle using only a ruler 
and compass. 

Hollander establishes beyond 
doubt i hut Ricardo frequently 
operates with a model in which 
wages ure well nbove subsistence 
levels and in which the economy 
has not yet settled down to a 
sternly slate of long-run equilibrium 
adjustment to changes in capital 
and population. But to conclude 
from this that no definite predic- 
tions flow from the Ricardian 
model, that Ricardo’s contribution 
was to create an "engine of anal- 
ysis" in which anything may 
happen, and tltat Marshall was 
quite right to regard him as an 
early but muddled forerunner of 
himself is, surely, something of an 
exaggeration ? Schumpeter, writing 
about Ricardo’s tendency to state 
" strong cases ” based on models 
with few variables and many para- 
meters in which equilibrium 
adjustments are instantaneously 
realized, labelled it the "Ricardian 
Vice”. But every experienced 
reader of Ricardo knows that he 
rarely stated his " strong cases" 
without qualifying them, so that in 
the end we are always left wonder- 
ing whether he meant them to be 
directly applicable to the real 
world. 

Hollander has « field day showing 
that Rjcardo was frequently a 
shrewd observer of the actual cir- 
cumstances which nullified the 
practical implications of his 
abstract theorems but, in so 
doing, he empties out the baby 
with the bath-water and gives us a 
Ricardo so responsible, so cautious 
and so circumspect that his con- 
temporaries . would hardly have 
recognized him. Ricardo was himself 
inordinately fond of the verb 
"predict”, which appears literally 
hundreds . of times - in his writings, . 
and he was understood at the time 
to be a thinker who did commit 
himself to definite predictions; Hol- 
lander insists that, despite *h® 
superficial appearance of pessi- 
mism, he was really an optimist 
. .about Britain’s - growth prospects. 
.However,- he goes so far in deny- 
ing that Ricardo ever meant to 
place any limits oh the growth po^ 
tential of a -closed e Co homy ">t 
least within a time .horizon of 
much interest to ‘policy-makers'” 
.that he then has to spend three 
pages explaining why Ricardo chose 
nevertheless to adopt an analytical 
framework which relied so heavily 
on diminishing agricultural re- 
turns and 1 the stationary state. 
There nuist. be something wroiig 
with a brand of interpretation that 
requires such intellectual acroba- 
tics. Hie earlier argument that, 
there is really -nothing to choose 
between Smith’s eclectic, compare-: 
live, sociological approach and 
Ricardo’s ■ method of abstract theo- 
rizing • ip terms of highly sim- 


plified inode Is, which I personally 
find utterly unconvincing, is simply 
the at her side of the coin of cl rar- 
ing Ricardo from any cliurge nf 
ever committing the Ricurdiuit 
Vice : if Rjcardo and Smith are m> 
alike, Hollander seems to be saying, 
the much acclaimed virtues of the 
latter can also be ascribed to the 
former. 

A historian of economic thought 
must be concerned wdrh what con- 
temporaries of Ricardo made of 
him and not simply with what ha 
may still be saying to us in the 
twentieth century, Hollander is 
nothing if not a dedicated his- 
torian of ideas and his view of 


rightly in my opinion, that uiere 
was none of the rapid decline in 
Ricardo’s authority after his denih 
iliac many other comment at ora 
have discerned. RJcerdd formed ’ q 
school of economic opinion whose . 
characteristic feature, according to 
Hollander, Is the use of a spec iul 
theory of Value involving ah in- 
variant standard in the derivation 
of i lio inverse relationship between, 
wi.iges and -profits. Alas, almost no - 
ono besides Mill (end later Marx) 
grasped the logic of ibis special 
theory of value, but they did sub- 
scribe to its chief implication, ■ 
namely, that the rate of return on 
capital was governed by tihe yield 
of kind in agriculture. It U in this 
latter sense that Rioardian reason- 
ing dominated the climate of 
economic opinion all through the 
second and third quarters of the 
nineteenth century, Hollander 
would deny tide argument, which 
jars with his consastenc be-titi fo- 
ments of the crucial ■ role of 
agriculture in Ricardo's theory of 
profit, The 'result is both to mis- 
represent Ricardo's meaning mid to 
misrepresent die reception of his 
ideas in the heyday of classical 
political economy. 

There is much in this book that'. 
Is very weiLl doue : the delineation 
of the general equilibrium rie- • 
ments in Ricardo's thinking; rhe 
emphasis on di8 equilibrium adjust* 
ments in his model j the due appro: 
elation of his awareness- of demand' 
elasticities ; the acknowledgment 
of his perfunctory- but essentially 
Austrian views of the i nature Of 

S rofits ; and much more besides- 
uc die wheat Is nevertheless, inter-- 
mixed with chaff, and considerable 
pruning ai}d editing Yvould have, 
done triudi £d" improve tfi® book. 
SU11, there 1 can be no do^ubt that. . 
from now brii ' th'ia volume , will , be 
required reeding for ailyone who 
dares b) * pronouqce ' on " what 
Ricardo realty ttt&nt’ 1 *- 

Sevqn volumes of papers published 
by the' Political ' Economy Club, 
founded by Ricardo in 1821, be- 
tween 1860 and-1920 halve now been 
reprinted es a set of five volumes, 

. They include lasts of members, ques- 
tions, discussed, ood minutes of the -. 
proceedings; . . Tlie distributors are.. 
Nihon Keizal. Hyovan-alia, Takaliashl - 
Building, 3-2 Jinhochi, Kanda, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tolcyt), Japan, price 
$200 the set. 


;fet )o ^ «nd then to 'ebdw 
Struct”. ‘t is possible to 

b "Wothetical " money*? 

a* 1 relitfoi 0 $ xprew Prices such 
i v ® prices are Invariant to 
- and -wages ; 


tysber -.rate, of profit 

•! fences \ from the 

' ,-j #re Is ev«n i? ct br prices, , and 

S P^ede, th ,ft WgjUr. rite lat- 
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Ricardo’s. trtOtietary theories, \vhe^e . 

another review of the' debate 
betweeh- Riiardo and Malthas on 
die causes of the post-Waterloo 
depression, perhaps the most 
relentless debate ever- conducted 
betweeh two great economists. By 
page ■ S09, we have . left theory 
behind us and entered, on an exa- 
mination of Ricardo’s policy propo* 
sals,* with the coto-la# issue and 
tdve question of die poor laws tak- 
ing pride of apiece. A final, chapter, 
■- drawing the book- together and 
coteUerposkig.'RiciBAtlo.rand , Sraffa, 

, is followed a hajf-d.ozm appen- 
dixes and an excellent bibliography. 
' of English irtitierial o»i ahd; ap6ut 
' Ricardo. . ■ • v. 

, Tills is e very good book but not 
tno -great book on RTtatdo that 
one ' 'might haVe hoped for. If is 
-marred by i a number of irritating 
.features!: it>i« outrageously loiigj 
ail d much of the . length -Is due to 


■.fjq'grnitt i^emple; see^Cffopier Z’pn 


Ricardo' (like Marx) never assumed 
identical capital-labour ratios and 
Hollander is unable to cite even a 
single sentence ip support of bis 
assertions. What lie d»d assume is 
thqt gold, the aotuM unit of 
account -in the economy, fulfils the 
requirements bf the “ Invariable 
n measurO ”, which ie a quite dif- 
ferent assumption fi'om that of 
identical factor . proportions. 
Besides, ^ even if he had assumed 
identical . faetbr.; proportions, , k 
: would only have, done half the job , 
he' wanted .done j ,it would have 
established the inverse rekt ions hip 
■ between profits and wages., But tlift 
: point T »•'- that . he also , wanted fo 
prove that any change in relative, 
□rices can[ alwaysYbe traced Uhatn- 
olgub'usly to its underlying, source 
id ftta pNRBlftg. i.echnplogy pf ■gfl* 
culture ; , ‘ 4 fie invariant yardstick ‘ 
. 'wu ^upbbsed .to be .invariant;, not 
' Only to changes ih^ 'distribution but 
", also rp changes ip technology.lt is 
. "t his . Jecdrid . «a If of "the -storch . for 

■sit inyatiatte - ntcdldm ■ ol'VvinidV 
•i’ whicK” ; IS ■ constantly - neglected ' lii 
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Contemplations of matter 


By Daniel Johnson 


I'KTIift HUCEIGI,: 

Die iicuntc St unde 

70(»p. F milk furt Sulirkump- DM20. 


“ Seasons, misfortunes, necrolo- 

f 'ies — /unoppressed, the stranger 
eaves them.''' None but the stron- 
ger: the price of peace has not 
changed since 1927, when Peter 
Hue he l addressed the mad, hunted 
subject of Georg Buchner 1 * only 
story, Lem, in a poem of the same 
name, written in Strasbourg and 
Paris: 14 God has clad you coo 
wretchedly /With the skin born of 
dust.” To remain unpublished until 
the age o! forty-five (Sternenreuse, 
Huchel's first collection, could not 
appear until 1948) is no small sacri- 
fice. However, as editor of Sinn 
vnd Form — a 'bi-monthly periodical 
described by Brecht as the East 
Germans 4 bast visiting-card, along 
with ids own Berliner Ensemble — 
he was obliged to praise Stalin’s 
" conscience “ and "genius 1 * in 
1953. Huchel's hands stayed cleaner 
than Brecht's; but compared with 
the Ensemble, it is Huchel's card 
that looks dog-eared without his 
name on it. 

Unlike his friend, the philosopher 
Ernst Bloch, Huchel did not leave 
when the Berlin Wall was erected ; 
and when he had been stripped of 
his post in 1962 and was systemati- 
cally isolated, it was too late. Dio 
no unto St u riae (** the ninth hour ", 
i e, of Christ's crucifixion, hia 
despair) Is the second volume to 
appear since Huchel was finally let 
out in 1971, but the first to consist 
end rely of poems written in exile. 
Eight of the best were published 
and translated by Michael Hambur- 
ger in his German. Poetry 1910-1975 
(Carcanet Press 1977) ; though these 
are not perfect translations — I do' 
not know where- the line 44 a bottle 


full of sand 1 ' in 44 Os 1 1 idler Fluss " 
comes from, fur instance: not from 
Hu did — they are usually excellent. 

Huchel is an erudite poet: lie 
sings of a world bleaker hut no less 
self-contained than die ancient 
Mediterranean ; yet though Jie 
briefly anchors in foreign lagoons — 
Homer's or Shakespeare's, Hfildcr- 
Lin's or Iraki's— he never hugs the 
windless cousts of the literary slave 
trade. He is ar once critical of his 
own aloofness, and wistfully envious 
of a man able to turn his back on 
Germany without thereby crippling 
himself by hereditary right, r> Ein 
Tu9caner ’* : 

HinfSllig 

wie der Staub auf vergiibtcn 
Manuskripteu 

tat mein Lebeit ge warden. 

Nioht liherschreite 
die Sdiileu des Heixrulej. 

(Precarious 

as the dust upon discoloured 
manuscripts 

has my life become. 

Stray not beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules.) 

Published here for the first time 
is Huchel's four-part cycle 44 Der 
Ketzer a us Padua", inspired by the 


sting. He is a materialist, hut only 
in so fur as this imtinu servos in 


a winter laud sea pc, bevnna 

' -‘"‘I evil, like- Anns lErF ■’ 

J'linm-is M unit's Zaub&bS?^- 
the gods have transformed him • • 

translated bv GevvirtlO. But Marita sting. He is a materialist, hut only u crow is casually mentioned 
[jo’s Arabian and classical enrhu- in so fur as this nminii serves in end. Hus time the narratoT 
siasm for the uiiiiv of the uncreated animate tlie world and its miseries, Aristens tiiroughout, an old T- 
cosmos also resigns him to the as it did for die young Marx or banished m a dirty harbour^! 
ubiquitous violence and the absence for Georg Biichner. iiimisciiig about contraband v«Jj' 

of a world government: 14 Fur one A short poem entitled ** Friede " a [’d suilcloth. This crow croudZ' 
might perhaps think that nature, by ("Peace”) pictures a tranquil above the river in the poplaiTj- 
means of wars and epidemics, has scene just before harvest, when the governed us the sun goes iW 
moderated the procreation of men “mild emptiness of Summer" still awaiting dcuth, who inhabits US. 
and the ocher animals in order chat dwells in the granaries. But the up buoys: 
the earth may suffice for cheir nur- last two lines—** In the sluices of Manchmal luicke icli aU Krffc, 
turej wherein Chose who say that the watcr-tower/tlic grass flour- doit n ben in der Panoel am pi 1 
there is eternal generation would be ishus luxuriantly "—reveal an tiffin- r egln S in der untereeliendM 
very strongly upheld." (Ibid., I, ity to Schopenhauer’s sinister will den Tnd cnvnriend ^ 

XVII, 10). in nature which denied itself any dor auf vereisten Flosses Hnhsi ; 

Huchel's Marsialio 44 came like P«ce besides self-immolation 

snow in whiter 8 briers/and fol- (Huchel, however, lucks the philo- Huchel’s sun shows no ' 

lowed the cart of the dead./ Justice sopher’s Buddhist mysticism ami setting yel ; in the West he hasef 
and clemency /in this world were h,s . m««k .composed, of egoism, off not mere y rules but also $•' 
nowhere to be found". This epistemological idealism and mis- grim duty, to "assume the innocoE:' 

_ . v ant'll a'AiMii hill 4 HiiHial muHihi' id nl t lia nml Hr D 14IU a. l 


siasm for the unity of the uncreated animate the world and its miseries, 
cosmos also resigns him to the as it did for the young Marx or 
ubiquitous violence and the absence for Georg Biichner. 
of a world government: 14 For one A short poem entitled 4 * Friede” 
might perhaps think that nature, by ("Peace”) pictures a tranquil 
means of wars and epidemics, has scene j'ust before harvest, when the 
moderated the procreation of men “mild emptiness of Summer" still 
and the ocher animals in order that dwells in the granaries. But the 


XVII, 10). in nature which domed, itself any dor auf vereisten Flossen 

Huchel's Marsialio 44 came like besides self-immolation wonm .1 

snow in whiter 8 briers/and fol- (Hudiel, however, lacks the philo- Huchel's suit shows no «i p | 
lowed the cart of the dead./ Justice sopher’s Buddhist mysticism ami setting yel ; in the West he hasef 
and clemency/in this world were his . .composed of egoism, off not mere y rules butalnti'' 

nowhere to be found". This epistemological idealism and nus- grim duty, to ‘ assume the ionowS 
redeemer, however, comes too late: authropy). For Huchel, mutter is nl the guilty . When l mentis 



redeemer, however, comes too late : authropy). For Huchel, mutter is nl the guilty". When l raemloct;.. 

“ As though the Lombard evening dynamic by virtue of its existence; Huchel to a young Germanist (- 
wished/to set * lost sign./up there, for Schopenhauer, it was, merely a West Berlin, she replied canto/ 

■ ■ ■ *• «- veil for the metaphysical will. •***««* v — — ”■ 


in the harsh branch-web. . . . 


in impotent, ^d the agony of his Huchel banishes his gods, as 
people, in riteJr ciiy of "gowns and Epicurus did— they are still to be 


wes nil. Olio icpucu CQflWflx 

tuously : "Huchel? You, mean i& : 
ghost from the days of Adenjuai’. 
This is sad, even tragic, i Dcmbtitf i 


KM - . . " ntT TSJT !n the .beaked visage of HnchS fiT been’ fld&rtd Eff ' 

chambers" is a bad dream. The »• barn owl in ‘‘Beg^gnung", by the West German eitabllW 
angel of death— not, like Rilke's, which 44 touches neither time nor But his political morality is not fa 
introduced to requite the narrator *P®ce --and the contemplation of of George under Wilhelm II 
for his insignificance, for being no patter, however sublime or in- Benn under Hitler, however null - 
more than "the loose brick in the h “*nan, is still the only recreaooii )„ s poetry may owe to then. Bd 
wall” with a splendid, terrifying which can console him in bis made it clear when he arrived ill 


angel of death— not, like Rilke's, which 44 touches neither time nor Bii 
introduced to requite the narrator *Pace —and the contemplation of of 
. Li. j-.-i it:.-.. u.i .... matter 4 however surname or in- Rs 


the loneliness. 


apparition — falls through the loneliness. the West, in 44 Hubert us wee”, 4*!' 

stakes, comes to rest, shoulders One of the fin'est of these poems he was nobody's tool: 44 1 out nf l ■ 
broken, before a “horizon of hal- is his sequel to “ ArUteqs ", first come/ to churn up the darl/bl 


great Ay er.ro tat polddoall philosopher 
of the four teenth century, Marslglio 
of Padua, who supported the excom- 
municated emperor Ludwig of 
Bavaria against the Papacy. Marsi- 
olio's Defensor Pacis, appalled at 
riie headlong stampede of Christen- 
dom towards a new dark age, 
attempts to fuse the “Romans “ into 
a general will, bound only by its own 
laws. Christ lies no place in this 
scheme, since “ every kingdom 
which is coercive over anyone in 
this world is human and corrupti- 
ble . . . for He most often afflicts or 
permits the affliction of the just 
and the doers of good, and thus He 
leads them to the reward of His 
kingdom ", ( Defensor Pacis, Dis- 
course If, chapter IV, section 6; 


Marslglio confesses that it is lie 

who pushes the dead-cart, that lie is f j_ * _ ^ 

consequently “condemned to watch I frQT|fi| 
the old misery/uutil the annililla- ili 1 lilivyl. 
tion of sense". It is no longer 
clear what causes, what is caused, — r- . - -— - — — 

who tortures, who is tortured.' n ., 

Huchel’s problem is individuation, By Peter COlllCf 

to which causality is both sub- '' 

ordinate and irrelevant. Huchel ■ m.S-y.:-'. Uj-Tjr?; 
knows that without the millions c. GORGES BATAILLG ; 
wlio, like him, fought on the east- _ _ . 

ern front forty years ago, men who Deuces completes 
sacrificed political in the hope of 22 

.personal peace, war would lose Us de lait, Manet, La Lit 


Irrationalizations 


wrench objects away from 4s ; 
everyday, rational world. 

La Literature et le mat (1957) h 
a rqeditation or thp, theme i)( tnari 
cendehtal communication wttd, ' 
uses the medium of literature te 
firtally discards language. Bitiii , 


The Tzara system 


By Dawn Ades 


STEPHEN FOSTER, and RUDOLF 
KUBNZL1 (Editors) r ; 

Dada S pectin m . 

The DialecbLca of Revolt 

291pp. University of lows Press; 
0 930956 01 X 

RICHARD SHtPFARD (Editor) i 

Dada: Studies of a -Movement 

.1430]).' draifont St, Giles : Alpha 
Academic. , £7.50. 


,T1w. decora ripii of the anonymous, 
author ' of 44 The! .Dad a Movement M . 
In die TLS t October 23, 1953, marks 
a; crucial stage in the postwar con- 
adousneSa of Dada s 
■ How Is pne to define let alone 
confine, e movement which Cannot 
be identified with any one per- 
sonality or place, viewpoint or 
subject, which affects ail the arts, 
which has a continually shifting 
focus, and is moreover intention- 
ally negative, ephemeral, illogical 
and inconclusive 7 

The writer was daunted as much by . 
tkasheer saale as by the negativity . 
, of pada, but it had clearly become ' 
.« Necessity to confront this ipdstent K 
plitoomenon which' m A missive sen- i 
tehees in accounts of modem liter- 


' ' • . f- • 

no sign as yet of any ordered agree- 
ment, but the around* on which 
definitions can be proposed have 
changed. It can no longer be 
assumed that Dada was purely nega- : 
Hive, and its ephenwauty, irration- 
ality and discontinuity now inspire a 
vigorous, positive response. ■ ’ ■" 

Dada Spectrum : The Dialectics 
of Revolt contains eleven, essays by.' 
different authors, an Introduction 
by the editors and a full biblio-, 


-essays, arid was first published in 
3979 as a double issue of the 
Journal of European Studies. OnJy 
Richard .Sheppard and Nicholas 
Zurbrugg contribute to both 
volumes, and the only, overlap of 
material occurs in ZUrbrugg’s 
essays on Dada and contemporary 
experimental poetry. Among the 


IwrifkSd political in the hone of Tome ? : Lascaux on la natasance aotHysos writers aa d+rerwasN . 

49Spp. Paris : ClUm.rd. 

' iiii pleosm-e, destruction and 

Before the war Georges Baba I Me was against utMIty, conservation J** 
variously known as pornographer or morality. It expresses manimg 
.'»V - ’z* vnt</ ■■•t v- m. • . . phUoso^ier, rovototionwy or soqio- divinity and freedom hr 
_ • - . " ' . Iogiat- I» tfie 1040s he emerged as "»««* rules and vlobffifttjjjj; , 

to Bakun inesque and Strrnenan mystical atheist, political economist BatoUlle , praises the . 

Anarchism. , and founder of the review Critique, created by Bixmtfi, Bisks t 

Another tendency has been to It was not until the 1950s that he whose mysudsm, erotia^, , __ 
treat Dada as the springboard to published his first two full-length or blasphemy all ww s n a w 
Surrealism, a tendency exacerbated novels, a treatise on eroticism,, two reasonable world m ovtett j. 
by the emphasis usually laid on works of art history and one of lit-. ® ut he attacks -Genet : tat 
Dada ^ activity t in Porta. , It. js erary criticism, These latter three »»g M*d justifying ewij ™ r 

countered, implicitly in a number i nooks form the bulk of the ninth aJ *X Mtwe.of sin 

of .essays, here, < and explicitly in' volume: of sili-e Oeuvres computes, .trying to treat evil .-. 

iRobert Short’s « Paris Dada^and „ vailuo; whereas be :j 

Surrealism" .(Dada i Studies o) a eA !&? a } , t : j OU la dalssance de l art e*ice of shaape hi Proust i 

Movement) which elaborates the '( l95S ) dn essay on the nature of tnwl component of erode P : 
iwoposltidn that 1* essence .-Surreal- S? the, origins of tile crea- for it is. the Ojwaieness of >•. 

ism existed before Tkafa and Dada J ve imagination. t BatasHe treats the itself .which gumunleto l tt : 
came on. (he scene early in 1020. -L^dca-uk cave paintings es the first transgression. , . 

Short clarifies Jhe. differences * ig11 8pJlrituo1 Literature is also *■*«*■?. i 

between Dada. .the foreign body, f the. human psyche, « s opposed to tk T 5 e a C t of reeding is ® 

and the indigenous inoculation rational consoiousneas. Hq argues *} , ? 1 S* r'Vaiid die J 
WM accredited avantiarS tim P? d d dot function i 

which the future, surrealists^ had f 8 sympatiiet.c magic ; helping the Staed Tu Se process of ! 

inherited from such ancestors as >unters to oveimower their OTf but munkatlon. Kaifie has; • 

Lautrfiamont and Jarry. expressed a religious foiro to sharo • JSS,taf sus oicion of rational » 

A third failure has beea to r«„a. .^e wparenjly 'dirfoa . power ? 


ary. and nrtisitilc movements had 
failed to bury, and Whose influence, 
together with that of .Marcel 
puchamp (givon oven shorter shrift 
in {he same artitlfe In titc TLS) on 
.the.- postwar generations ot artists ' 
;and writer wis, if-. anything. In- 
fa-easing.; . ■ ,J * ' ' ' 

TSie American • artist Robert 
MoclictwoU had -begun to mark out: 1 
a path For critics; and bistoi iana with 
his J 1951 anthology,' Dada Painters 
aria. Poets (reviewed in ” The Dada 
Mqyemout ") ; end over the past’ 
twenty-five years or so a flood of * 
memoirs,. . reprints, articles. . and - 
1 woks both general ' and scholarly J 
ilitS- followed. The |wo collections of 
essays under review nre something/ 
.Woo n Stocktaking ol the most recent 
ftnjf i-.esesrcb on ,,Dada. .The 
^ jheilnev-e- 

’Is .Still, go%,pd v aptt.tbe?e js .i 

•j : . • f.'Ti 4 ;•/ 

* ■ -• Hv* - - • <.< y-4 • * 


Dada: Studies of a Movement) to' 
ms new translation of the letters of • 
the legendary Jacques Vache, whose 
very existence some were beginning 
to doubt vrltii its information on 
the hitherto virtually unknown 
Nantes group. 

. Taken together, these two collec- 
tions attend to some of the major 
problems, misunderstandings and 
simple , omissions of general books 
qn^Dado, and build,- on the. work of , 

‘(who contributes “Dadd i a defini- 
tion “to Dada Speatnmi). ■ German- ' 
speaking' Dada, end the mass of 
material written by and about Dada 
In Germany and Switzorlaid, .is 
salnom token fully iij to account, but 
several , essays foctis on;tWj;n>BtetidI : 
here, the iliost , hotablo ' . belhg 
Sheppard’s two exemplary articles, 

Dada and Mysticism i Ufhxenccs 
and 'Affinities ** hi Dada Spectrtlth. 
and “Dads and Politics’’ In Dada: 
'Studies of a Movement. 

. T5ie. first examines, the. raefa-' 
physical poles which govern two 
conflicting Dadaist views of the 
l .4£; oF Nature ; the second expands 
brilliantly on Middleton's 1961 
article, “ pads .versus. Expression- 
ism, or flra. Red ; Ring’* Dyeam ^ to 
explor'o, ■ (jnjoiigU . a. dqse reading . 


patriotic stand bqth during and after ' ” In. prt, as in religious sacrifice effort" 'to ''express tl’em, : 
thte First Wqrto War enabled.lt to' or erotic '.festivity, man briefly • StaJrS tiiat llteraturc 
Play a role as b genuinely ioternat- recaptured the fveedoiu and force t ],i s -vitiation of 

< lur l n « 1 -the early of the irrational, through a con-' operating n lingdistit desfrj^i 
1920s. The Dada RerfodJcals of the polled transgression, of taboos, tie real world tfwou^ 
time endorse this Vletv ; many Dada Batallle’s theory is incompatible on discursive language-, 
arriata (notably Arp/ schiltta.a, with that 1 if firnat Flacliar, fat gf ^ciltlM, hj jm 

Ricliter and JEggeliug) had a com- example, who traces the origins ot subvert mintosis f and 
mitment to abstract pi t which led in the rhythms of work, but is gut wlille eschewing 

U^toblguona re!*-; :v$lppp to the intuitions _ of such knowledfie, tiie poet sboiil® £ 


In. prt, 
or eroti 



ough arid' qriRinsil study , of . twaE ture of waste mid Of .ploy. 
?T*iS«e?^h r ®“DSS; ; v M»iit'Ci9S5)' ! fc' an exploration of 


as a, crea- course, »o > as j to ■ PffT’siii. 
lid Of. .piny. inexpressible and tb fl , 

Is an exploration of very effort he hqs been jj* 

The . editins •LSShTeT.'lB 


tatic range during 
and 'sorts ofit tlte 
of the dating of tli 


S Dada iidrimJ ^ '^es- Manet WfoitT a SLS 
t&l SornV quea Hons W 6 ,,, whkh ' ^ermines mimesis, , Setlc quMtiottS; wjich 
fmSStST - ■: ^.^ argues that Manet prbfers bdSme ’JnSfiftl ! *** : - p 
SSi^.'^^mo»8inent tq represent 2 S 


oF-'th&tafft^.tb^ range, complexity titry w-crltibism, 
wWWidistnuwng of ' Dada atri- ; ; tWs confcepCtcartfi 
tudes ; tpi<)pqij fje^afid In particular . JflftyelWllti 

! m-j'ii.i ;-r.: :• ..i ; 




re ,non>discurisive coto' a' new 

1 - .a ■ ..Mi. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PUBLIC & UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 
FOR 30p 


In almost any country 
you core to mention, 

The Times Literary 
Supplement finds a place 
' in senior common room, 
on writing desk, in a 
briefcase. For academic 
and layman alike, the , 
TLS provides voyages of 
discovery into every 
conceivable subject. ' 
Some of the finest talents 
- Wtite regularly for the 
Literary Supplement, and 
almost half a million 


MOTHERWELL DISTRICT COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES 

District Librarian 
£9 s 582-£ 10,266 

AppUpations are invited for the above post from 
qualified and experienced Librarians. 

The successful applicant will be 'responsible to 
the Chief Executive for advising the Council on 
the operation and development; of -a comprehen- 
sive! library service. This includes responsibility 
for branch, . mobile 1 and specialist libraries. 

Applications, in writing, together with the names 
and addresses qf two persons to, whom reference 
can be made, should be submitted to lire Chief 
Management Services. .Officer, P.O. Box i4, Civic 
Centra, Motherwell, ML1 1TW (Telephone 66166, 
Ext. 418) with whom applications should be 
lodged within 10 days of the appearance of this 
advertisement. 1 


!""■?" — ! 

1 HOUSE OF COMMONS 3 

| LIBRARY | 

recpiires an S 


OFFICE CLERK g 

For the international Affairs Section to assist In Intake, * 
indexing and maintenance of a large collection of docu- B 
mentary, press' and other material. A methodical ^ 
approach la necessary and clerical or library experience E 
a desirable. Five G.C.E. O Levels or equivalent. Including ■ 

! English language. Salary scale (under review) E3.786 ■ 

p.a. (age 18), £4,122 p.a. (age 21 or over) rising to S 
14,780 p.a. Post permanent and pensionable after, proba- S 
j tfoit.* Leave la generous. w 

I ' For further details and application form apply to ■ 
1 EstabUsluncnis Office, House of Cuninions, Lundon, S 

SWlA'. 0AA. Telephone 01-219 SS44 (after 10 a.ui.). m 
1 Closing data for return of applications 22nd Aprils 1980. ■ 


MOBILE LIBRARIAN 

Up lo £4,533 

A qualHlod - librarian >8 needed to' operate a mobile 
library service to the elderly and housebound In the 
Central and Western areas of the county. The service 
te part of Headquarters' operations, and the postholder 
Will, be .Working directly to the Principal Librarian, Irv- 
.jforpiqiion and Special Services. Berltsnlre has recently, 
reorganised and expanded Its work. In *thla field and 
, the librarian appointed will -be encouraged lo develop 
. the service further. •••''' „ , 

Further Information and application forms available 
from bounty Librarian. Berkshire County Library, 
Abbey Mill House, Abbey. Square, - Reading. Closing 
date April 28. ' 


UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 
I.CCTUIIES1III 1 IN JiNOl.lSII 

COMPA RA T1 V K 1-11 ERA I L'nE 

APPLICATIONS aro Inviicl tur tho 
nbovc 1'Ofl r In ihn DEmah i men I' 
i*l ENCLISII and COMI'AIIA flVF. 
iirEUAPV srUDlb'fl. comniuncimi 
In Ociclior I'Jim or OB soon ns i<of»l- 
blc Ihcroallor. Pralcronco will uo 
uivt'it to ill a i ii candidjios who h.ivo 
•portal Iniorosia in nin*dcoi<lli- 
teiiiury Itomnnllc pooiry. 

Snlary on Hie nr»t Tour palms of 
tho Lot furor avals EA.03J - ' fcM.ui.lt )- 
K10.4B4 p.a, 

Funhor uotalla and anplk.ition 
forma from iht Acadomlo flCQialrar, 
IJnWorMiy or Woi-wlch. Coventry 
r-V4.7«. quoiinn Hof, No: an uAV 
HO, H. closlno (Uio for rccvljil of 


AUSTRALIA 

UNIVEnSl'IY OF OUEEfJSUtNO 

PnlhiciPAL LmnAKIAN, MEA1.IM 
SCIF.NCB LinUAttlER 
Approprlato dcorto. rpconnl/sd 
ltbron- qualllltaituna anil itfem- 
sionnf BXporUmca In ■ library serv- 
ing medical or blomorUnl died- 
pluiea Is oaaontlal. May 12. 10B0, 
Salary: SAL7.024 lo $33,364 par 
annum. 

Further derail* from the Assoc la- 
Ucn or Cammonwcetlh UnlveratllM 
(Appla.i. 36 Gordon Square, Lon- 
don U'Cll I OPF. 


LIBRARIANS 


. MANCHESTER 
POLYTECHNIC LIBRARY 

DEPUTY SITE LIBRARIAN 
tnof. B/9A8* 

A1 tho Polyiochnlc's Dldsbury slt*< 

Applicants should bo Clururcrt 
UbrarlBni with some years or poet- 
quattncailon expert ones, preferably 
In an Acadomic library. A dearea 
would bo an advomaao. 

A Union Mombomhlp Aqraonient ■ 
Is Ui operation under . which . new 
ftnployces oro requlrod to join * 
rKOfitilsad union- 

ulUb.wB!*' l ’ c,ur?r n ‘ 

The parson onpoimod will warn 
partly os a catafonuer in tho Tech- 

I ileal Sorvlcoa Division and portly 
n the Roqdor Bvrvlcoa Division, 
ifioy should nava obtained, or la 
about lo obtain, b proresiMnal 
library quoirncaiion. and a dopras 
would bo an advantage. 

A Union Mombonhip A a reomt.nl 
la In oparsUon undar. which now 
rm ploy eo • arp rsqulrott . lo join a 
racapiutM union. 

Salary sea la: AP3/3 «. Ooo to 

XA.13V.7 . 


nuni^or 
aler.Pnly- 
_ tiar 

IH. (To bo .relumed by the. 
prtl.iVBO.) 


• CAMBEBLEY ' ' 

SCHOOL LIBRAfUAN 

A . QUALIFIED LIBRA fllAN 
to lake charoo or Uio library at 

Colling wood, School,, a 

Itrnslv* 


iiclnSa ,lfie aalcctlon and pur- 
Chdso Of books In consiulalton 
with, toachlng waff. Ine. cs.ib- 
logulnq and .Uatlnn of .bpoba. 
propareiUon .or displays, and tho 
conunuod dovdopmonl of tho 
ary aa a rcsourco emirs. 

Sta,38i? n U! * na * 


THE TRANSPORT AND 
GENERAL .WORKERS’ UNI 

R A^ 0 fl^<CLABfllF^ P ^ f r«:lns 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 

liLPAIITMCNl Ot-' ENULlSIf 

APPI.ICAIIONS InvIU-il l.,l- .1 
W.LTttJHESHIP Irom Qciobcr I. 
1'iHfj Condldatas .wlih rratjnl. . in- 
tt i l'*.is .ti u le.ichinu >:.■■ ,ib<l!i\- in 
i,nv area of ncist ntbdiov.il li ■ (-,-..■ ■■■ •> 
nr Mnuu.iuo nrv Invited lo nri:lv. 
AltnulnTmont wU] bo inado in the 
low Ur |,an of iho salary «i^ie 
*£-VtKi2 lo ClO.-IV-l plus Ion- 

don allowance. > 

Aiirillcalions bv May 13. V*m», 
'o Asaislnni Socroiary , U‘ci tniiincl i 
I'nlvtrsity Collcoo London. Ooi.it 
9irnpt, London WU 1 E fiar, rrum 
whom furltior peruculors m,i> be 
□brained. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 

CIIAin Of' ENGLISH ■ ,. 
LANCUAOE AND LITf-HATL'UiC 
AT HOY AT* H01iQW/\Y COLLCuC 

_ lhe Sonata . Jnviiea . At*PU(.A- ■■ 
HONS tar Uio Aboyo C1IA1H. 

Applies dona iio conies' I, should'' 
be - rocelvad not- later than Mny 16. 
lueo. by Uio Academic A col sir* r 
i TLA i. university or London. Male! 
Sired. London VVC1B 7 H Lf , Irnm 
whom t'nrthor psrtlculsra should 
lirsi b* obtained^ 


LEEDS CITY COUNCIL 
'DSPAimrENT OF BOUCA1IUI4 

Pjrk 1 fSb» t MiXf 3 1AA 

G. Iltiine, n.Com., D.P.A., J.P, 

DEPAHTMENT OP 
COMPLEMEN TAHY STUDlL.fi 

TUTOn LID RAH IAN ” 
HcBourca baud loanUna- 

A vacancy exists mm 1st Miv, 
T>HO ror a tutor uuntrlan on (turn 
hnm Lecturer 1 scale with N.J.E. 
conditions of aorvlra, Tho successful 
applicant will have a boon Inn rest 
In iho work of A resource centre 
and will bo axpM.UA to nsalaL Ilia 
Senior Tutor. . Librarian In l An fur- 
thor devalopmoni ol resource bused 
learning, and undoriako the teaching 
of library related subjects. 

Application form* . nnd fursiur 

M lculnr* aro avallabla from me 
iclpal. „Pnrtt . Lane _Coitou«> ol 

LyXLssW. 110 "' M u "’"- 

. Closing dato- far. receipt, of com* 
nlefed appUcarlon farnisi. ten days 


LONDON BOROUGH OF 
HOUNSLOW - 

■bkscskh wanw 

Community Sc)ptin] High surd. 
Gran fora. .Hounslow. .To participate 
In Iho suit ranga of Library dullra. 


. Aimllcatlon forma and funjtrr 
dPialts Irpm Director of Edumibon. 
Civic . Centre, - Lampion. KojiU. 
HotmaJow TWJ4DN, . fw.: OJ -fiTO. 

^ d-, ' ! 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY 
COLLEGE . 

(UNIVERSITY QF LONDON t- 
Egham ' Hill, Egham, - Surrey . 


„ LI Bfl An V ASSISTANT required. 
Bn wry on ocalo lu. 406 -£022 < in- 
cluding London allowBncoi acrrril- 
Ino to oaaUflcallona and experience. 

' Plea so apply as aotm. aa purslhlr. - 
□Ivlng dotal la or education and a- 
uertenro loguLAor with the name*, 
und addreeaea of two refarws to 
the Personnel Oiricer. Mrs. D. J, 


Ijyfely minds ietati 
weekT ’ 


B isl. Which IB ror SIK ntonti 
an, will entry a salary on 
scale. Thlrty-nvo-hotir week, and 
Lunchoon vouchers. , 

Applications lo Mr 3. Forty. Ad- 
mlnlslrftllMi':. . Qfflcer. Transport 

EH 
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Details ol all 
advertising categories- 
, airried In Ihe. T 1 - 3 . . 
Classified Adverils^mint 
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